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PART  I. 
Training  and  Preparation. 
To  acootnpaDj  me  in  iuo  performaDce,  I  engaged  iDto  my  service, 
first,  a  Miokmaek  Indian,  a  noted  hunter  from  the  south-west  eoast  ot 
the  Island,  and  next  a  European,  whom  I  thought  fitted.  For  an  un- 
dertaking involving  so  mueh  uneertainty,  hazard,  and  hardship,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  men  in  every  respeet  suited— of  volunteers  there 
were  several. 

In  the  month  of  July  I  trained  myself  with  my  Indian,  and  tried 
his  fidelity  by  making  an  excursion  from  St.  John's  to  Plaoeutia,  and 
back  by  way  of  Trinity  and  Oonoeption  Bays,  a  circuit  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  I  thereby  also  ascertained  the  necessary 
equipment  for  my  intended  expedition  ;  *  and  discovered  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  travel  in  the  totally  unknown  interior,  until 
Bubsistenoo  could  be  there  procured,  the  supply  of  which  is  extremely 
precarious  until  the  berries  are  ripening,  and  the  wild  bifls  and  beasts 
have  left  their  birth-places  to  roam  at  large  and  are  likely  to  fall  in 
the  traveller's  way. 

I  now  resolved  to  penetrate  at  once  through  the  central  part  of  the 
Island  ;  and  the  direction  in  which  the  natural  oharactoristicA  of  tho 
interior  were  likely  to  be  most  decidedly  exhibited,  appeared  to  lie 
between  Trinity  Bay  on  the  East  Coast  and  St.  Qeorge's  Bay  on  tho 
West,  t 

In  the  latter  end  of  August  I  equipped  my  two  men  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  a  three  months'  campaign,  and  considered  my 
party,  under  oireumstanoes,  sufficient. 

August  29/A.— It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Chief  Govern- 
ment Authority  was  opposed  to  the  projeet^-and  with  which  he  was 


*  At  Placenda  there  lived  at  this  time Blackbume,  Esq.,  an  i  teresting'old 

gentleman,  a  magistrate  and  patriarch  of  the  place,  a  Scot  bj  birth,  who  related  with 
the  greatest  delight,  the  event  of  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence (His  present  Mtgesty  William  the  IV,)  at  this  place  hi  the  year  17  .  •  in  His 
M^esty's  slup       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        '  . 

In* remembrance  of  His  Royal  Highness's  visit.  Her  late  Mtgesty  Queen  Caroline, 
sent  to  Placentia  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  build  a  chapel — accompanied 
with  a  model,  and  church  service  of  plate,  m  trust,  to  Mr.  Ulackbume.  The  Chapel 
was  erected,  and  is  now  an  extremely  chaste  building.  The  model  was  probably  of 
one  of  the  Royal  Chapels  in  England. 

f  Captain  Ruchan's  interesting  narrative  of  his  joumev  by  the  way  of  the  River 
Exploits  to  the  encampments  of  the  Red  Indians  and  of  his  interview  with  these  peo- 
ple on  the  BpqIu  of  the  Red  Indian  Lake  in  the  interior,  during  the  whiter  season, 
when  the  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  snows  and  ice,  could  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  natural  oonditiou  of  the  country  upon  the  banks  of  that  river  andUk«. 


I 


mado  aoquaintod, — of  obtaining  a  knowlodgo  of  tho  interior  of  the 
country.  In  oonBoquonoo  of  this,  I  was  deprived  of  tho  aorvioeit  of 
tho  Kuropoan,  who  was,  unfortunately  for  mo,  a  Stipendiary,  b;  looul 
appointment.  I  could  not  add  to  my  party  oitbor  by  hiring  or  ob- 
taining a  volunteer. 

'  •  - 

PART  II. 

Passage  from  St.  John's  to  Trinity  Bay. 

The  proper  season  bad  arrived  in  which  to  set  off,  and  [  embarked 
at  St.  J  ohn's  for  Trinity  Bay,  previously  taking  with  mo  my  Indian 
only.  Uncertainty  of  result  waived  over  my  determination,  now 
more  settled  (ly  opposition)  to  pertarm  at  all  hazards  what  I  had  sot 
out  upon.  That  no  one  would  bo  injured  by  my  annihilation  was  a 
cheering  triumph  at  such  a  moment. 

Mineralogy, — Tho  sea  ooast  at  St.  John's,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  Northward,  ai  well  as  thirty  miles  to  the  Southward,  is  formed 
of  brown  sand  stone  of  a  highly  siliuious  quality  approaching  to 
quartz.rock,  alternating  with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  breohea — the 
latter  rocks  consist  of  a  mechanically  formed  basis  of  sandstone — in 
some  parts  amygdaloidal — with  rolled  agates,  jasper,  fragments  of 
felspar,  clay  slate,  &c.,  imbeded.  The  highest  hills  of  this  formation 
are  entirely  and  both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  'St.  John's 
are  partly  formed  of  these.  The  Sandstone  is  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  tortuous  veins  of  quartz,  generally  white,  and  vertical, 
and  it  includes  within  it  some  minor  beds  of  stratified  Sandstone,  with 
a  dip  to  tho  South-East.  The  whole  line  of  ooast  presents  a  ptooi- 
pitous  and  mural  front  to  the  sea,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  in  height.  In  many  parts,  the  veins  of  quartz  are 
of  a  green  colour,  indicative  cf  copper,  and  which  metal  is  here  found 
in  the  form  of  gray  copper  ore  of  a  vory  rich  quality. 

There  was  a  copper  mine  opened  about  forty  years  ago,  at  Shoal 
Bay,  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  by  a  late  Earl  of  Galloway — a 
Mr.  Yauce  Agnew  of  Galloway,  and  a  Mr.  Dunn  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Oollector  at  that  time  of  H.  M.  Customs  at  St.  John's.  The  mouths 
of  two  shafts,  one  in  the  side  of  the  solid  rock,  the  other  on  the  ac- 
clivity fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  as  well  as  other' 
remains  of  the  works  aro  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  two  years  ;  and  the  ore,  sent  to  England,  yielded  80  per  cent, 
of  copper.  The  richer  veins  took  a  direction  under  the  level  of  the 
8ea  ;  and  owing  to  the  reported  difficulty  of  keeping  the  mine  dry, 
the  undertaking  was  relinquished  after  an  expenditure  of  £9,000. 
Coroish  miners  were  brought  purposely  to  the  oountry.    There  are 


other  parts  of  the  coast  ftdjaoont,  as  woll  as  inland,  that  oxbibit  the 
samo  proors  ofabuadaDooof  coppor  as  tbisoloso  asoomblage  of  voins-— 
of  six  foot  wide  at  Shoal  13ay. 

From  tbo  termination  of  tho  sandstono  northward  of  St.  John'K, 
tho  ooatt  to  Capo  St.  Francis  is  toimcd  of  gray  ((uartz  rook,  gruy 
wackc,  fulspar,  porphyry,  and  a  series  of  tranHition  olay  slate  rooks- 
alternating  in  strata,  tho  prevalent  of  the  slate  formation  being  green 
stone  and  flinty  slate  compact — long  splintering,  ai.d  friable,  blue  olay 
plate — with  patches  of  red  and  green,  gray  quartz  is  the  highest;  and 
having  sulphurat  of  iron  disseminated  in  some  spots — oxidation  gives 
it  a  brown  colour  externally.  Ohlorito  and  epidote  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  composition  of  all  the  hard  rooks,  iuolusivo  of  tho  quart/. 
The  green  stone  passes  into  varieties  ;  some  of  which  arc  of  yellowish 
green  colour,  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  seem  to  be  composoi  of 
talc,  approaching  more  or  lees  to  serpentine :  thuao,  and  all  tho  ulato 
rooks,  have  u  pertect  double  oblique  seamed  structure  :  the  whole  of 
them  are  in  nearly  vertical  strata  with  an  inclination  to  the  North 
West.  The  line  of  junction  of  tho  slate  formation  with  tho  sand  stone 
runsN.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  intersects  the  harbor  of  St.  John's. 
The  rooks  are  sometimes  distinctly  separated,  sometimes  pass  gradu- 
ally into  each  other,  and  again  the  e!ute  rooks  aro  extremely  tortuous 
with  conforming  veins  of  white  quartz  intermixed.  In  some  low 
spots  are  beds  of  horizontally  stratified  blue  and  gray  gritiy  slate,  la 
tables  or  flags. 

Cape  St.  Francis  is  formed  principally  of  gray  quartz  rook  and 
green  stone.  The  hoary  receding  front  manifests  the  thousands  of 
years  ithas  defied,  and  still  defies  more  sternly  than  evor,  th%  shooks 
and  chaffs  of  the  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  loo  which  are  forced 
against  it  every  winter  by  the  constant  current  and  north-west  wind 
flrom  the  Arotio  seas.  The  hills  behind  are  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

On  the  80/A  August  we  sailed  past  Conception  Bay,  the  most  po- 
pulous  and  important  district  in  Newfoundland.  It  was  in  this  Bay, 
according  to  history,  that  the  first  settlement  of  tho  Newfoundland  was 
attempted  by  the  English  in  162  "-through  Sir  GeorgeCalvert(father 
of  Lord  Baltimore)  who  had  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  I.  of  the 
South-east  part  of  the  Island.  Sir  George  pitched  upon  Port-de~ 
Grbve,  a  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  as  the  spot  best  suited  to 
his  purpose,  therd  being  in  its  immediate  vicinity  an  extensive  tract 
of  fla:  pcarie  land.  It  is  said  he  was  at  great  expense  and  pains  to 
introduoe  European  animals,  plants,  &o.    He  was  lost  at  sea  in  rc- 
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turning  to  England,  and  the  soheme  was  abandoned.  Some  shrabi 
and  small  fruits  grow  here,  that  have  not  been  met  with  any  where 
else  on  the  Island,  and  were  no  doubt  originally  brought  by  Sir 
George.  Mill-stones  were  until  lately  in  existence  at  a  spot  where 
there  had  apparently  been  a  mill ;  bat  is  supposed  the  mill  was  never 
finished. 

On  the  promontory  between  Oonoeption  and  Trinity  Bays  is  the 
Point  of  Grates,  and  close  to  it  Baooaloa  Island. 

The  Point  of  Grates  is  the  part  of  North  America  first  discovered 
by  Europeans.  Sebastian  Cabot  landed  here  in  1490,  and  took  pos* 
session  of  The  Newfoundland,  which  he  disoovered  in  the  name  of  his 
employer,  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  recorded  the  event  by  cut>* 
ting  an  inscription,  still  perleotly  l««gible,  on  a  large  block  of  rock  that 
stands  on  the  shore* 

Baccaloa  Island,  formed  of  a  horiaontally  stratified  rook,  apparent- 
ly gritly  slate,  is  famous  for  the  numbers  of  sea  flowl  that  frequent  it 
in  the  breeding  season^  principally  the  puffin,  called  on  this  coast  the 
Baccoloa  bird.  The  Island  has  one  ]anding-|)lace  only,  on  its  eas 
side,  and  no  resident  inhabitants  {  but  is  visited  by  men  in  boats  and 
small  schooners  called  Eggtrs,  who  carry  off  cargoes  of  new  laid 
eggs.  The  end  of  the  profession  of  these  men  will  be  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  sea  fowl  of  these  parts  for  the  sake  of  a  oruelly-begotten 
temporary  subsistence.  The  destruction  by  mechanical  force  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  eggs,  after  the  commencement  of  incubation,  precedes 
the  gathering  of  a  small  cargo  of  fresh-laid  eggs.  Penguins,  once 
numerous  on  this  coast,  may  be  considered  as  now  extirpated,  for  none  ' 
have  been  seen  for  many  years  past. 

The  wind  having  been  unfavourable,  it  was  not  until  the  %\st 
August,  we  arrived  at  Bonaventure,  a  small  fishing  harbor  on  the 
west  side  ot  Trinity  Bay.  It  has  a  narrow  entranne,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  steop  craggy  hills  of  400  to  600  feet  in  height. 

None  of  the  inhabitant-  here  or  in  the  vicinity,  as  at  other  parts  of 
Newfoundland,  oouid  give  any  information  about  the  interior,  never 
having  been  further  from  the  salt  water  than  in  pursuit  of  animals  for 
their  furs,  and  for  wood-stuff  to  build  vessels  and  fishing  boats. 

From  the  summits  of  the  hills  immediately  around  the  harbor,  there 
is  a  view  of  the  country  in  all  directions  inland  for  20  to  80  miles« 
encompassing  part  of  Bandom  Island  in  the  south-west.  The  wholo 
ii  a  ooQtinued  mooewion  of  groups  of  rogge4  hillsi  (moantaiof,  ex- 


cept  ID  bcight),  all  apparently  of  a  similar  desoription  to  those  on 
which  wo  stood,  with  some  small  patches  of  black  fir  woods,  and  a 
few  lakes  interspersed.  It  presented  a  pro3pect,  at  least  a  week's 
hard  labor  overland,  before  we  oould  reach  what  we  could  only  hope 
might  bo,  the  verge  of  the  interior.  This  suggested  to  mo  the  plan  of 
going  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  Island  by  water,  in  order  to  save 
all  our  strength  and  resource  for  the  main  object  of  the  undertaking 
as  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  difficulties  and  necessities  we  mif^ht 
have  to  contend  with.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  taking  a  boatTrom 
hence  to  the  west-par  of  Bandom  Sound  which  lay  to  the  west- 
sonth-westward.  The  country  we  now  saw  was  within  the  reach  of 
any  one  to  explore  at  any  short  interval  of  time,  and  was  therefore  of 
Bocondary  moment  to  me. ' 

The  west.side  of  Trinity  Bay  is  composed  of  rooks  of  the  transi- 
tion clay  slate  formation,  similar  to  those  on  the  east.  The 
hills  frequently  of  400  to  600  feet  in  height,  are  chiefly  of  greenstone 
and  hornblend  slate  ;  the  out-goings  of  the  nearly  vertical  strata  and 
dykes  of  which,  sometimes  present  a  perfectly  mural  front  to  the  sea; 
blue  clay  slate  alternates,  and  has  cubical  iron  pyrites  often  imbeded, 
somo  of  which  are  several  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  vnllies  are  beds 
of  horizontally  stratified  gritly  slate  of  the  tabular  structure,  similar 
to  that  noticed  at  other  parts  of  the  east  coast.  The  tables  or  flags 
are  often  several  yards  in  length,  formed  under  a  double  oblique  iu.. 
terseoting  clearage,  and  admirably  adapted  for  many  purposes  of 
building.  The  beds  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  dykes  several 
feet  in  thickness,  of  a  dark  colored  green  stone  ;  also  of  the  sea  oaed 
structure,  the  plinters  of  which  are  translucent  at  the  edges. 

The  Plants  met  with  at  this  part  of  the  nurth-east  coast  of  America, 
although  only  48^  20'  N.  lat.  or  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Brest,  and 
the  highest  bills  not  ezoeeding  600  feet,  seem  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  Norway  and  Lapland  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  under 
the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  sea  beaches  the  common  plants  are  the 
sea  plantani,  Plantago,  Maritima,  the  sea  pea,  Fisum  Maritimum, 
Campa7iuearotun,difolia,  Elo-doea  campanulat,  Impaticus  Vijlora, 
Syrcopus  Vir^inicus,  Mentha  Cannade7isis,  ^-c.  The  trees  immedi* 
ately  at  the  coast,  are  nearly  all  of  the  puin  tribe,  principally  firs.  la 
the  more  sheltered  spots  a  few  birches  are  met  with.  On  the  accli- 
vities are  the  rasberry  Ruins,  Idams,  bramble,  i2.  Jiuticociis  ;  Ft* 
vurnum,  Fyrifolium,  bearing  clusters  of  a  wholesome  blue  berry— 
ond  V,  Cassinoides  ;  Cornus  CirciTuUa,  bearing  clusters  of  a  whito 
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borry  oonsiderod   unwholsome,  C.    Sirica  or  red  rod  ;   strawberry ; 
Eirilobium- All gusti folium,  Etetragmium,  E  Oliganthum,  E  Latti- 
folium  ;  Solidgo,  CannadensiSf  Sflexicaulis,  S.  Vininea  ;  Eupator- 
cum  purpureum  ;  Prenunthis   Serpentaiea.  evorlasf.ing  Anteunaira,^ 
'  Margarilacia  ;  PoUniilla  nersuta  ;  Lysunackia  Shicta  ;  Sewti/la 
ria  Gcderialata  ;  Pohjgsnum  sagittatum  ;  Micropetalum  Grami- 
neum  or  Stellaria  Graminea  ;  Cerastium  viscosum  ;  Thlaspi  Brus- 
a  pastoru ;  Galium  palustre  ;  white  spinage  ;  Chcrixypodium  alb'urJi; 
Salcopus  ter?>.alut  ;  Veronica  Serpilli/olia,   Leontidou  Taraxcaum  ; 
Apargia  Autumnalis  Seucuvalongatus  ;  Souchis  Oleraceus  :  Cuicus 
Arvensis,  4*c.   Several  varielios  of  whortleberry,  Vaccinium  ienellum 
being  the  mc^t  common,  Partridgeberry,  V,  Vuxifolium  ;  Juniper 
JunipauF  communis.     On  the  summits  of  the   bills,  Empitrum.  7iig- 
rum  ;  on  the  black  watery  berry  of  which  curlew  and  other  birds  feed ; 
Vaceinum  ulijinosum  ;  Arbutus   Uoa  Ursa,  A    Unedo  ;  Potentilla 
tridentata,  ^c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bonaventure,  about  a  dozen  families,  gain  their 
livelihood  by  the  cod  fishery.    They  cultivate  only  a  few  potatoes, 
and  some  other  vegetables,  which  were  of  exooUent  quality ,  amongst 
the  scanty  patches  of  soil   around  their  doors  ;  obtaining  all  their 
other  provisions,  clothing,  and  outfit  for  the  fiishery,  from  merchants 
in  other  parts  of  Trinity  Bay,  or  elsewhere  on   the  coast,  not  too  far 
distant,  giving  in  return  the  produce  of  the  fishery,  viz.,  cod  fish  and 
cod  oil.     They  collectively  catch  about   1,500   quintals,  or  800  tons   ' 
ot  cod  fish,  valued  at  123.  per  quintal,  £900  ;  aad  manufacture  from 
the  livers  of  the  cod  fiah  about  twenty-one  tons  of  oil,  valued  at  £16 
per  iun,  £336  ;  which  is  the  annual  amount  of  their  trade.     The 
merchants  import  articles  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere  to  supply  such  people   as  these,  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  operations  of  the  fishery.    The  whole  population  of  Newfound- 
land may  be  viewed  as  similarly  circumstanced  with    those  of  Bona- 
venture, together  with  their  relations. 

September  Brd. — Having  engaged  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  the  most 
inland  part  of  Kandom  Sound,  we  left  Bonaventure  on  the  passage  to 
the  notth-east  entranoe.about  six  miles  south-west  of  Bonaventurc,we 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  the  very  great  transparency  of  the  sea 
which  it  assumes  here  duxing  the  time  of  cJiange  of  wind  from  West 
to  East.  The  fishes  and  their  haunts  amongst  the  rooks  and  luxu- 
riant weeds  at  the  bottom  were  seen  to  a  fearfUl  depth.  Every  turn 
of  the  sound  presents  a  different  aspect  of  rugged,  and  in  some  parts, 
grand  scenery.    Both  sides  are  formed  of  stoep  and  perpendicular 
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hills  Of  greenstone,  and  of  rooks  o(  the  transition  olay  slate  formation, 
of  600.to  600  feet  in  heighi,  the  nakedness  of  which  displays,  ai  at 
the  outer  parts  of  Trinity  Bay,  the  skeleton  of  the  earth.  The  strata 
are  of  Tarious  thiokness,  and  lie  in  different  directions.  Patches  of 
fir  trees — Finns  halsamea  principally  grow  where  the  steepness  does 
not  prevent  debris  from  lodging.  The  appearance  of  both  sides  of  the 
sound  or  gut  correspond  so  remarkably,  that  it  might  be  inferred 
Random  Island  is  a  break  off  from  the  main  island.  There  are  no  in< 
habitants  here,  but  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring  parts  oome  hither 
in  spring  for  the  rinds  of  the  fir  tree  Pinus  baltamea,  which  they  peel 
off— spread  and  dry  in  the  sun ;  and  afterwards  use  ehiefly  to  cover 
the  piles  of  cod  fish  to  protect  it  from  the  wet  weather  and  dew — in 
the  process  of  curing.  The  North  Arm  of  the  Sound,  that  which  we 
came  through,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width.  Within  two  or  three  miles 
of  its  west  extremity,  it  expands  and  becomes  shallow ;  and  here  the 
scene  of  gloom  and  barrenness  is  suddenly  contrasted  with  a  pretty 
small  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  flat  thickly  wooded  country, 
as  inviting  as  the  past  was  forbidding. 

Bandom  Bar  at  the  west  extremity  of  the  sound  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  the  tide  here,  in  the  form  of  two  considerable  bores  from 
the  north  and  south  arms,  is  dry  except  for  an  hour  or  two  before  and 
after  high  water,  and  there  is  then  about  two  feet  only  of  water  upon 
it.  It  is  in  48«  13'  north  latitude,  and  53«  40'  west  longitude,  (by 
Steele's  chart,  published  in  1817). 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  bar  is  low,  and  the  soil  is  good.  West- 
ward towards  the  interior  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge  very  gradu- 
ally, and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  consequience  of  black 
birch,  Betula  lenta,  and.  white  ^ino,  Pinus  si/lvestris,  having  been 
produced  in  this  part  in  considerable  quantities  fit  for  ship,  building, 
it  appears  to  have  been  formerly,  much  for  those  resorted  to,  and 
vessels  have  been  built  there.  A  spot  of  ground  near  the  bar  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  those  who  had  died  while  em- 
ployed in  the  vicinity.  Most  kinds  of  the  pine  tribe  are  met  with 
here,  viz.,  Pinus  nigra,  P.  alba  P.  rubra,  P,  balsamea,  P.  micro- 
ca^pa,  or  Larix,and  P.  Sylvestris,  already  noticed ;  also  white  birch, 
Betula  populifolia,  of  the  rinds  of  whioh  the  Indians  cover  their 
canoes ;  poplars,  Populus  trepida  and  P.  grandidentata  ;  maples, 
Acer,  rubrum,  and  A.  Striatum  or  mouse  wood  of  Canada  ;  moun- 
tain ash,  Sorbus  Amerioana  ;  choke  cherry.   Primus  Borealis,  and 
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Bmall  wild  cherry.   P.   Tensylmnica  ;  hazel,   Corylus  Amtikana  / 

t\^«t  Sambucus  ;  and  some  other  shrubs. 

September  blk. — Our  boat  haying  lain  dry  on  the  bar  nearly  all 
nighf,  we  slept  in  her  in  preference  to  encamping  in  woods.  Wild 
geese  and  other  birds  were  flying  to  and  fro  over  us  during  the  whole 
time,  most  industriously  and  fearlessly  in  search  of  food.  This  *s  a 
favorite  resort  of  ducks,  herons,  and  other  acquatio  fowls. 

Sunrise  announced  that  advice  was  to  he  taken  for  a  time  to  th« 
routine  habits  of  oiTiliiation*     My  trarelling  equipments  being  land- 
ed, the  boat  with  the  party  which  brought  my  Indian  and  left  us  on 
her  return  to  Bonaventure.On  her  disappearance  into  the  gloomy  gut, 
and  when  the  reports  of  our  farewell  guns  were  no  longer  echoed  to 
each  other  along  its  windings,  an  abyss  of  difllculties  instantly  sprang 
np  in  the  imagination  between  the  point  where  we  stood  and  the  oi« 
vilized  world  we  had  just  quitted,  as  well  as  between  us  and  the  oen« 
ire  of  the  Terra  Incognita.    That  we  might  be  eaten  up  by  packs  of 
wolves,  was  more  than  probable  to  the  farewell  forebodings  of  the  in. 
habitants  we  had  last  seen,  if  we  should  escape  the  Red  Indians.  My 
Indian  was  also  at  this  juncture  sensibly  affected  ;  contrasting  no 
doubt  the  comforts  and  plenty  he  had  of  late  experienced,,  to  the  toils 
and  deprivations  that  were  before  us,  the   nature   of  which  he  could 
foresee.     But  wo  did  not  come  here  to  entertain  emotions  from  such 
a  circumstance. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  with  the  object  I  had  in  view  to 
reach  this  spot  by  land  from  St.  John'8,as  the  coast  we  passec.  is  with- 
out roads  or  paths  of  any  kind,  and  an  entire  assemblage  of  rocky 
mountains,  forests  and  lakes,  intersected  by  deep  bays. 
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PARISH. 

Depart  from  the  Sea  Coast. 

Being  now  removed  with  my  Indian  from  all  human  communica- 
tion and  interterence,  we  piit  our  knapsucks  asid  eqaipnicnts  in  order 
and  left  this  inland  part  of  the  sea  shore  in  a  uorlh  direction,  without 
regard  to  any  tra'k,  through  marshes  and  woods  towards  some  rising 
land,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  country.*  The  ceatre  of  the 
island  bore  nearly  west  from  us.    .         .         .         •         .         . 

•  Equipmenf. — My  dress  chiefly  consisted  of  a  giey  moleskin  shooting  jacket,  small 
clotnes  of  worsted  cord,  three  entire  inside  woollen  body  dresses,  (no  linen  or  cotton 
whHtever).  worsted  slockings  and  fiocks,  Canadian  long  mockasin  boots  ;  the  Indian 
v-i'TuIct;giu!,:!>  or  gaiters  uiiide  of  sv.;u;f-1;;n  blanketing,  together  with  inockasius  in- 
fiicad  of  liools.  1  was  armed  with  a  doiibJy-bariclleu  fowling  piece  and  a  brace  of 
iayoiicCed-nistolf,  tv.o  pound.-;  and  a-lialf  of  pnnpowder,  and  ten  jiounds  of  bullet 
«nii  s^'i  I.  The  Indian  hud  a  hi.nsrlc--barrcllcd  fowling  piece  and  a  pistol,  and  the  like 
c,iianlily  oi  powder  and  ihot.    Our  iitotk  tuuniiled  of  i.  hutchct,  two  wnail  tin  kettles, 
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After  several  hours  of  hard  labor,  owing  ohiefljr  to  tha  great  weight 
of  our  knapsacks,  we  made  only  about  two  miles  progress.  From 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  the  country  in  all  directions  west- 
ward for  at  loast  twenty  miles  appeared  to  be  corered  with  one  dense 
unbroken  pino  forest,  with  here  and  there  a  bold  granitio  pap  pro- 
jeoting  above  the  dark  green  surface.  Wo  had  expected  to  see  some 
open  country  nearer. 

At  sunset  we  halted,  and  bivouacked  beneath  the  forest.  As  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  no  prospect  of  rain,  our  camp  consisted  merely 
ol'  a  fire  and  a  bundle  of  spruce  boughs  to  lie  on.  My  Indian, 
Joseph  Sylvester  by  name,  at  mid-night  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
blanket,  and  evidently  slept  perfectly  at  home. 

September  6M. — No  clear  ground  appeari  g  in  our  course,  w« 
struck  directly  westward  through  the  forest.  Wind-fallen  trees,  un- 
derwood, and  brooks  lay  in  our  way  ;  which  together  with  the  Bu£fo* 
eating  heat  in  the  woods,  and  moschetos  hindered  us  from  advancing 
more  than  five  miles  to-day,  in  a  W.N.W.  direction. 

September  7th,  Sth,  9th  were  occupied  in  travelling  westward 
through  the  forest,  at  the  rato  of  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day. 

In  our  progress  wo  ascended  several  of  the  insulated  paps  to  view 
the  country,  stunted  firs  and  a  thick  rug  of  moss  crept  almost  to  thsir 
summits.  The  prospect  of  the  ooean  of  indulating  forest  around, — of 
the  high  land  of  Trinity  and  Bonavista  Bays,  and  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  the  distanoa  northward,  were  splendid.  There  wa9  an  evi- 
dent use  in  the  land — westward  from  Random  Bar* 

These  paps  consist  of  pink  and  grey  granite,  very  coarse  grained. 
They  lie  northw&rd  and  southward  of  each  other,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  a  primitive  range  that  exhibits  itself  at  distant  spots  above  the  tran- 
sition clay  slate  formation.  They  stand  like  imperishable  monuments 
of  the  original  construction  of  the  earth,  overlooking  the  less  perfect- 
ly chrystalized  rocks  around  them  mouldering  into  soil.  The  granite 
often  appears  in  the  form  of  round-backed  hills.  On  the  crumbled 
surface  of  some  of  these  that  sre  not  yet  covered  with  vegetation, 
fragments  of  raioa  slate  are  sometimes  mixed.  On  the  surface  of  the 
vegetation  with  which  others  are  covered,  huge  masses  or  boulders  of 
very  hard  and  sienitio  granite  often  apparently   He, — but  on  ezami- 


for  cooking  ;  about  twenty  pounds  of  biscuit,  eight  pounds  of  pork,  some  portable 
soup,  tea  and  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  &c. ;  a  blanket  each,  and  one  ior  the  camp  roof,  a 
tellescope,  a  pocket  compass  each :  I  took  a  small  fishing  rod  and  tackle,  and  various 
minor  articles  for  our  casual  necessities  and  for  mmeralogical  aud  other  purposes  of 
observation  and  notes.  On  another  jouniey  of  the  kind,  1  should  very  little  vary  this 
equipment. 
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ofttioo  aie  iouod  to  rest  on  their  parent  nuolos  underneath,  as  it  wero 
deserted  by  the  more  perishable  portions  of  the  original  bed.  Green< 
stone  cf  a  very  perfect  double  oblique  seamed  structure,  which  owes 
its  green  colour  to  an  intimate  association  in  various  proportions  with 
chlorite,  alternates  in  the  clay  slate  formation  and  appears  next  in 
elevation  to  the  granite,  it  presents  piano  weathered  surfaces  resem. 
bling  yellow-grey  sandstone  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  its  chief 
component  part — felspar.  The  clay  slate-rooks  are  distinctly  seen 
at  all  the  brooks  and  lakes  within  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the 
sea.     Beyond  that,  the  primitive  rocks  prevail. 

The  Forest,  it  may  be  useless  to  repeat,  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  firs,  in  general  fit  for  small  spars,  tho 
black  and  red  spruce,  piniss  nigr»,  and  prubra  predominating.  la 
some  favored  spots  a  few  birches,  larch,  and  pinus  Sylvestris,  attain  a 
considerable  size.  Birch  is  the  only  deoidrious  timber  trej  met  with  in 
Newfoundland  :  there  being  hero  neither  beech,  maple  (except  the 
two  diminutive  species  already  noticed),  oak,  nor  ash,  all  common  on 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  oontinent. 

Marshes  and  lakes  lie  hidden  in  the  forest.  Every  marsh  is  ac- 
o«npanied  almost  invariably  by  a  lake,  and  overy  hill  also  by  a  lake 
-—of  proportional  extent  at  its  foot,  and  the  three  are  frequently 
found  together.  We  travelled  on  the  rising  ground  in  order  to  avoid 
the  lakes. 

On  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  marches  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing trees  and  shrubs  : — Poplar,  Popula  trepida,  Alder,  Alnua 
crispai  Birches,  Betula  nana,  and  B.  glanduloea;  Willow,  saliz 
•— — - ;  Indian  Pear,  Pyrus  Botriatrium ;  and  P.  Arbulitolium  ;  wild 
gooseberry.  Bides  glacile ;  and  wild  currant,  R.  prostratum  ;  Basp- 
berries,  Bubus  Oioldentalis ;  and  B.  Saxatilis,  Pontentilla  fruticosa, 
yellow-flowring  honey  suckle,  Lonioera  Alpigena  ?  ;  Bhodora  Cana- 
densis ;  Andromeda  Oalyoirlata,  and  A.  Augustifolia ;  Kalmia  glau- 
ca ;  Indian  or  Labrador  tea  Ledum  latifolium  myrica,  gale  Boses, 
Bosa  nitada,  and  B.  franinifoiia,  &c. 

The  marshes  consist  of  what  is  termed  marsh  peat,  formed  chiefly 
of  the  mosses.  Sphagnum  oapil  lifolium,  andVulgareS.  or  S.  Glacile 
Mich  ?  ;  and  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  grasses,  rushes,  &c.| 
of  which  the  follov^ing  predominate :  Bleoohans  Sangunrolenta,  the 
roots  of  which  are  thickly  matted  in  bunches  ;  cotton  grasses,  Eriop. 
horum  Virginicum,  E.  Augostifolium,  and  E.  lespitosuin;  Oarez  pan. 
•iflora,  0.  tenella,  C.  stipata  of  Mecklenberg,  0.  foUiqulata,  and  C. 
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bullata  ;  sweat  loented  graM,  Autbaxaotham  odratum,  8cq.  Som« 
portioDB  of  the  marsheB  retain  more  water  than  others,  and  here  the 
prevalent  plants  are  a  variety  of  rushes ;  Janoas  Aoutifloris  and  £t. 
fuBOB,  and  Buforius,  and  Campostris,  Lugalalampestris ;  Pogoria 
Ophioglosoides,  red  and  a  yellow  kind  ;  Habernaria  dilatata,  and  H. 
Olavellata ;  lark's  spar,  Diosera  rotundifolia ;  Indian  cap,  Sanaoeuia 
prorpuria  ;  Cranberry,   Oxyoooas  macro-oarpus  :  and  marsh  berry, 

0. ;  bog  apple,  Bubus  Uhamaemorus  ? ;  ladies'  slipper,  Cypri- 

pedum  humile ;  gold  thread,  Coptia  trifolia ;  Kynohospera  alba  ; 
Staohys  Aspera  ;  Windsoria  pooe  fornis  ;  Arundo  Canadensis  ; — the 
two  last  grasses  being  five  or  six  feet  in  height ;  Meoklenbergia 
ereota  Iris  Yirginioa  ;  white  vioIet,yiola  Selkirkia,  and  blue  V.  Pal- 
ustris  ;  liyoopus  Yirginious,  &o.  Other  spots  of  the  marshes  are 
raised  above  the  common  surface  owing  generally  to  the  projoction  of 
the  underlying  rooks,  and  consequently  retain  less  moisture.  Here 
the  Kulmia  Augustifolia  sometimes  occupies  entire  acres,  and  in  the 
flowering  season  displays  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's) 
a  very  brilliant  appearance — the  Bhododendron  punotatum  Puish 
which  puts  forth  its  delicate  lilao  blossoms  before  its  leaves,  is  also 
common.  The  pools  and  lakes  shone  brilliantly  with  white  and  yel- 
low  water-lillies — Nymphea  ordoratea  and  N.  Advena  ohelone  ob- 
liqua,  &c.  At  and  in  the  running  waters  are  pirea  saliatulia.  Colum- 
bine, Thalictrum  Cornuti  and  T.  Pubescens ;  Lobilia  Dortmamia  : 
Eqrusetum  Syloatioum  ;  Asta  memoralis  and  A.  Kadula  ;  I'otamo- 
geton  natans ;  Hipparia  Vulgaris  ;  Fontinalis  squanosa ;  Ranunculus 
liliformis,  and  B.  Secleratus  ;  Atrioularia  Vulgaris,  Spergula  arven- 
sis ;  Bttckbean,  Merganthes  trifoliata,  Onbclea  sensibllis  ;  Dock  Ru- 
mez,  several  species ;  water*aven  or  chocolate  root,  Geum  Bivale,  &c. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  forest,  the  soil  is  light,  dry,  very  rocky,  of 
a  yellow  brown  colour,  and  covered  every  where  with  a  beautiful  thick 
carpet  of  green  moss, — formed  principally  of  Polytrichum  commune. 
As  there  are  few  or  no  deeidrous  or  leaf-shedding  trees,  decay  of  fo- 
liage adds  little  or  nothing  to  ameliorate  or  enrioh  the  soil,  and  the 
Telvet>Iike  covering  remains  unsullied  by  fallen  leaves.  The  surface 
is  bespangled,  and  the  air  perfumed  by  the  Merohantia  polipioorpha  ; 
Trientalis  Americana,  Smilacina  Borealis,  S.  Canadensis,  Yifolia,  and 
S.  trifolia ;  Linnea  Borealis  ;  Yaooinium  hispodolum,  the  white  berry 
of  which  is  convertible  into  a  very  delicious  preserve  ;  Pryola  seo- 
cunda  ;  Comus  Canadensis  bearing  a  cluster  of  wholesome  red  ber- 
ries sometimes  called  pigeon  berries  ;  Malaxis  unifolia,  Habernaria 
Clavellatia ;  Biscuta   bulifera-H)r   amuts ;  wild  celery,  Jjygusticum 
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Scotioura  ;  Streptopua  Diitortui  brAring  pi9D«lului  r«d  berrits  undsr 
iti  large  palmatted  leavM. 

The  planta  enumerated  are  not  limited  to  the  situation  desoribed, 
but  frequently  range  on  several  of  them.  Ther  <  being  neither  browie, 
grase,  nor  berries  in  any  quantity  in  the  pine  forest,    even  traces  of 
any  kind  of  game  are  seldome  seen.    Ilenoe  the  necessity  of  carrying 
a  stock  of  provisions  to  last  while  travelling  through   such   woods. 
Yet  a  heavy  load  prevents  expedition  and  obsorviug  much  of  the  na- 
tural condition  of  the  country.  The  brooks  are  only  visited  by  otters  : 
the  pools  and  small  lakes  by  beavets  and  mask  rats.    The  martin, 
Mustela  Martis,  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  trees.    Of  the  feathered 
tribe,  the  Jay,  Corvus  Canadensis,  and  sometimes  the  titmouse  fol- 
lowed us,  chattering  and  fluttering,  shewing  that  their  retreats  were 
never  before  invaded  by  man.    A  woodpecker,  of  which  there  aro 
two  or  three  kinds,  is  now  and  then  heard  tapping,  and  sometimes  the 
distant  croak  of  a  raven  catches  the  ear.    These  are  the  only  inter- 
ruptions to  the  dead  silence  that  always  and  every  where  reigns  du- 
ring  the  day  in  such  forests.    Man  alone  forces   his  way  fearlessly 
onward  ;  scarce  a  sound   being  heard  ezoapt  he  is  directly  or  indi> 
recti 7  the  cause.    The  loud  notes  of  the  Looa  Oo'^mb  i  Arotiotti 
and  Colymbus  glacialis,  discovered  to  us  at  night,   as  we  lay  in  our 
camp  in  what  direction  tho  Ukes  lay  that  were  near,  vnd  we  thus 
avoided  them,  if  in  our  course  next  day.    The  Loon,  like  the  other 
aquatic  birds  of  passage,  geese  and  duoks,  is  most  alert  in  the  night 
time,  when  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  at  rest.  Ala 
most  every  lake  is  occupied  during  the  breading  season  by  a  pair  of 
these  nooturnal  olamorers.   The  wild,  varied  and  signiflcant  responses 
to  each  other,  as  they  swim  about  in  search  of  food  sometimes  like 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  again  like  the  lowing  of  cattle,  keep  the 
imagination  awake  all  night. 

It  is  impossible  in  an  unknown  country,  and  one  into  which  for  oen- 
turies  admission  was  in  a  manner  denied,  to  reooooile  oneself  with 
certainty  as  to  who  are  fellow  occupants  around— Aborigines  might 
have  wandered  from  the  more  central  parts  of  the  island  to  our  neigh- 
bonrhood  and  espy  our  fire  froiii  a  distance  and  steal  upon  us  unn 
awares.  No  civilized  being  had  been  here  before,  nor  was  any  now 
expected.  Apprehensions  and  thoughts  of  no  ordinary  kind  ooenpy 
the  mind  unaccustomed  to  the  untrodden  bovadlesa  wildemeiw.  Sleep 
is  not  looked  for. 
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We  had  M  jet  ihot  only  %  few  bracM  of  grouic,T«traa  Albof,  w hil« 
crossing  the  opea  rooky  spots  lo  the  woodi,  and  our  ttook  of  provi- 
sioas  wai  nearly  oonaamed. 

The  heat  io  the  woods  was  rery  opprossife,  and  there  being  no  oir- 
culution  of  air  under  the  trees,  myriads  of  mosohetos,  with  black  and 
sand  flies  annoyed  us. 

We  lodged  at  nights  under  tne  thickest  of  the  woods,  encamping  or 
biou  racking  in  the  Indian  manner.  As  the  weather  was  fine,  this 
Was  agreeable  and  cheerful.  Familiarity  with  this  transient  system 
of  sheltering,  adopted  from  ezpodienoy,  is  soon  acquired.  It  may  be 
shortly  described  : — Continuing  our  journey  about  an  hour  before  sun 
set,  a  dry  firm  spot  of  ground  on  which  to  make  a  fire  and  to  sleep 
under  the  thickest  of  the  trees  for  shelter  ia  pitched  upon  as  near  as 
possible  to  water,  and  an  easy  supply  of  wood  for  fuel.  Care'should 
be  taken  that  the  spot  seleoted  be  not  hollow  underneath  the  moss 
that  covers  the  ground  for  in  that  case  the  fire,  which  always  oon- 
sHmes  its  own  bed,  may  sink  before  the  night  so  far  below  the  sur- 
face  as  to  be  useless  and  expose  a  cavity  amongst  blocks  of  granite 
into  which  the  firebrands  hare  fitUen,  and  sufficient  to  swallow  up  any 
slumberer  that  might  chance  to  slide  into  it.  Arms  and  knapsacks 
are  then  piled  :  as  much  wood  is  out  and  brought  to  the  spot  as  will 
serve  to  keep  up  a  good  fire  all  night.  Tinder  is  made  by  pulveriz- 
ing a  small  piece  of  dry  rotten  wood  and  a  little  gnnpowder  together 
between  the  hands,  and  ignited  by  a  spark  from  the  look  of  a  pistol 
or  fowling  piece,  or  by  any  other  means;  the  smoke  of  the  fire  afffords 
instant  relief  (torn  the  constant  devouring  enemy  the  flies.  Boughs 
are  broken  from  the  surrounding  spruce  trees,  two  or  three  armt^U 
each  person,  to  serve  to  lie  and  sleap  on  ;  they  ate  laid  on  the  ground 
at  the  windward  side  ef  the  fire  to  be  free  from  the  smoke,  tier  upon 
tier  as  feathers  upon  the  back  of  a  bird,  the  thick  or  broken  ends  plac- 
ed in  lines  towards  the  fire,  and  form  a  kind  of  mat  three  or  four 
inches  in  thiokness.  A  tew  light  poles  are  then  out  and  stuck  in  the 
ground  along  the  windward  side  of  the  bed  inclined  in  an  angle  of 
about  115^  over  it,  towards  the  fire,  on  which  to  stretch  a  blanket  to 
serve  as  a  roof-soreen  in  the  event  of  rain  during  the  night ;  the 
upper  ends  of  the  poles  rest  on  a  horizontal  oridge  pole  which  is  sus* 
pcnded  at  each  ^end~  by  a  forked  stick,  or  a  post...  The  camp  being 
now  ready  for  the  general  accommodation,  wet  clothes  aro 
taken  ofi",  and  supper  is  prepared  accordingly.    The  labor  of  explor- 
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ing  and  hunting  is  luob,  that  the  clothos  aro  alwayi  wot  from  p«rsp!. 
ration.  A  forked  stick  Htuok  in  tbo  ground  is  usod  tor  roasting  by  : 
and  Bomo  pioces  of  rind  of  a  birohor  spraoe  treeserres  for  table  oloth, 
platter,  and  torches.  To  make  a  camp  atler  a  day's  bard  fatigue  re^* 
quires  about  an  hour,  and  the  whole  should  be  done  before  it  is  dark. 
Then  and  not  until  then  is  it  proper  to  sit  down  to  rest.  "After  sup« 
per  each,  when  disposed  rolls  himself  up  in  his  blanket  and  reposes 
on  his  fragrant  bed  of  boaghs,  placing  the  soles  of  the  fees  near  the 
fire.  This  precaution  the  Indian  strictly  adheres  to,  as  a  preservatiou 
of  health,  the  feet  being  wet  all  day. 

September  10/i.— From  the  first  we  had  now  and  then  crossed 
over  marshes  and  open  rooky  spots  in  the  forest.  An  we  advanced 
these  latter  became  morr  frequent.  The  change  of  sylvan  scenery 
as  we  passed  fren  one  to  another  was  enlivoning  and  interesting,  and 
afforded  the  luxury  of  a  breoae  that  freed  us  from  the  host  of 
blood-thirsty  flies. 

Early  in  the  day  the  ground  descending,  we  came  unexpectedly  to 
a  rivulet  about  seventy  yards  wide,  running  rapidly  over  a  rocky 
bod  to  the  north-east,  which  we  forded.  The  bed  and  shelving  banks 
are  formed  of  granite  raioa  and  transition  olay  slate  rocks.  Some  of 
tho  latter  inclined  to  serpentine,  greenstone,  red  sandstone  of  the 
ooal  formation,  sand,  andbedsof  fino  yellow  clay.  The  water  was  in 
some  parts  brought  into  a  very  narrow  compass  by  the  rooks  project* 
ing  from  the  sides.  Large  birch  and  spruoe  trees  overhung  the  banks^ 
and  rendered  the  scenery  pretty.  It  abounded  with  fine  trouts,  some 
of  which  we  caught.  The  sand  was  everywhere  marked  with  tracks 
of  deer.  The  roaring  of  a  cataract  of  some  magnitude  was  heard  ia 
the  north-east.  From  the  position  and  course  of  this  stream,  we  in* 
ferred  that  it  was  a  branch  of  tlie  river  which  runs  into  Clodo  Sound 
into  Bonaviata  Bay ;  and  my  Indian,  supposed  from  bis  recollections 
of  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  ooncemingOlode  Sound  River,  that 
oanoea  cocld  be  brought  up  from  the  sea  ooast  to  near  where  we 
were. 

Leaving  this  rivulet,  the  land  has  a  considerable  rise  for  *veral 
miles.  The  features  ot  the  country  then  assume  an  air  of  expanse  and 
importance  different  from  heretofore.Tbe  trees  become  larger  and  stand 
apart;  and  we  entered  upon  spacious  tracks  of  rocky  ground  entirely 
clear  of  wood.  Every  thing  indicated  our  approach  to  the  verge  of  » 
country  different  from  the  past. 
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Wo  soon  found  that  wo  woro  on  a  great  granilio  rtdgo,  covorod  not 
OS  the  lonror  grounds  arc  with  crowded  pines,  and  groco  moss,  but 
with  scattered  trees,  and  a  variety  of  bonutiful  liohiona  or  roimluot 
nioss,  partridge  berries,  Vacooniuon  Bunfolicuni,  and  whortlcborrlod 
loaded  tho  ground.  The  Xytustoum  Villosum,  a  pretty  erect  slirub, 
was  in  fUll  'fruit  by  tho  sides  of  tho  rooks  :  grouse,  Totrao  albus,  tho 
indigenous  game  bird  of  tho  oountry,roBQ  in  oovoys  in  every  dirootioii, 
and  snipes  from  every  niar«h.  Tho  birds  of  passage,  ducks  and  geoso, 
were  flying  over  us  to  and  fro*  from  their  breeding  places  in  the  into, 
rior,  and  tho  sea  ooaut :  tracks  of  deer,  of  wolves  fearfully  largo,  of 
boars,  foxes,  and  martins,  wcro  soon  every  whore. 

On  looking  back  towards  tho  sea  coast,  tho  scone  was  mngnificont. 
We  discovered  that  under  the  cover  of  tho  forest, wo  had  been  unilbrra- 
ly  ascending  ovor  since  we  left  tho  salt  water  at  llandom  Bar,  and 
then  soon  arrived  at  the  summit  of  what  we  saw  to  be  a  great  raoun- 
tain  ridge  that  sopms  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  tho  sea  and  tho 
interior.  Tho  black  dense  forest  through  whioh  wo  had  pilgrimaged 
presented  a  novel  pieturo,  appearing  spotted  with  brij^ht  yellow 
marshes  and  a  few  glossy  lakes  in  its  bosom,  some  of  which  vrc  hud 
passed  close  by  without  seeing  them. 

PART  IV. 

First  view  of  iihe  Intorior— our  advance  into  it  its  dcscripticu- 
reach  the  central  part  of  the  Island. 

In  the  westward,  to  our  inosprcssiblo  delight,  tho  interior  broke  in 
sublimity  before  us.  What  a  contrast  did  this  present  to  the  con- 
jooturee  ontortaiaed  of  Newfoundland  !  The  hitherto  mysterious  in- 
ferior lay  unfolded  below  us,  a  boundless  scene,  emerald  surface  ;  a 
vast  basin.  The  eye  strides  again  and  again  over  a  succession  of 
northerly  and  southerly  ranges  of  green  plains — marbled  with  woods 
and  lakes  of  every  form  and  extent,  a  picture  of  all  the  luxurious 
scenes  of^ational  cultivation,  receding  into  invisiblenoss.  Tho  ima. 
gination  hovers  in  the  (^stance,  and  clings  involuntarily  to  the  undu- 
lating horizon  of  vapour,  far  into  the  west  until  it  is  lost.  A  new 
world  seemed  to  invite  us  onward,  or  rather  we  claimed  the  dominion 
and  were  impatient  to  proceed  to  take  possession.  Fancy  carried  us 
swi  ftly  across  tho  Island.  Obstacles  of  every  kind  were  dispelled 
and  despised.  Primitiveness,  Omnipotence,  and  tranquility,  wcro 
stamped  upon  ovory  thing  so  forcibly,  that  tho  mind  is  hurdled  back 
thousands  of  yeora,  and  tho  man  left  denuded  of  tho  mental  fabric 
which  a  knowledge  of  ages  of  human  oxperiOncc  and  of  time  may 
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huvc  rcarod  wiihiii    liiui.     C^uli  .i  Jwulliii^   bo   80curod  amid  the 

hoavcijly  emotions  cxokcJ  by  the  proncucjo  ol'riuoh  oljcct?, 

Ii  wiin  iiiauit'i»tO'l  on  uvory  liiin>l  ilmt  tliiM  was  llio  soason  of  tliu 
year  whoa  Iho  earth  Loio  ofT.iJ  hur  ntoruM  ol'  pi'oUuctlonu  ;  land  bi<r- 
rlc:)  wen;  rijiuiiing,  j/;iiiio  lirilH  wuru  flodij'n;;,  and  beasts  were  otiU'i^- 
iii^j  to  croy  upuii  uaoh  other.  '  E/nry thing  iiuiiiuto  or  iimiiitnuto 
8001110(1  to  bo  onr  own.  Wo  c0ii.su!iu;il  uti-ipuririgly  oQr  rJiuatuiiig 
provisiuns,  ooiifiilcnt  that  hcneoforward  with  our  [lorbouul  poword, 
which  Toll  inorouBod  by  tho  nature  ui'  tho  objeolH  that  presented  tbuiii- 
Hulvos,  aided  by  what  no^r  seemed  by  eonlrast, — tl>o  admirablo  power 
ui'our  Qro-arins,  tho  destruction  ofoiio  croaturo  would  afford  us  Dou- 
I'i^jhinent  and  vigour  for  the  dcstruetion  of  othora.  Thoro  wan  no  will 
but  ourd.  Tliuughta  uf  the  aluiigiticu  did  not  al tor  our  dotoruilua* 
tion  to  moot  them,  m  well  us  ovorythiiig  living — that  might  prdbont 
iiaciriu  a  country  yet  untrodden,  and  buforo  unsoou  by  oivilizod  man. 
i  now  adopted  &s  woll  for  sulf-proservatiou  as  for  tho  sake  of  aooonu 
pli:jhlng  ihe  object  of  roy  excursion,  tho  Bclf-dopcndcnt  mode  of  Ufa 
ot  the  Indian  both  in  spirit  and  action. 

But  to  look  around  beibrc  wo  udvanoo.  Tlio  groat  exterior  foa- 
tuiea  ofliic  eastern  portion  of  tho  main  body  of  tho  It^lund  aru  scou 
from  thn&c  comm:inding  lieighlfi.  Overland  communioution  botwooa 
tho  bayfi  cf  ihe  Euat,  North,  and  tSouth  couats  it  appears  might  bo  ea- 
sily esUiblishcd.  Tho  chief  obstacles  to  overcomo,  as  far  as  regards 
tho  nicro  way,  Becm  to  lie  in  crossing  tho  mountain  bolt — of  twenty 
or  forty  miles  wide  on  which  wo  stood,  in  order  to  roach  tho  open 
low  interior.  Tho  iiucluus  of  this  belt  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
scmi-cireular  chain  of  injulatod  papa,  and  round-back^d  granitic 
hills,  generally  lying  north-cast  and  souih-west  of  oaoh  other  in  tho 
rear  of  IJonftvista,  Trinity,  IMaoentia,  and  Fortune  Bays.  To  tho 
Kouthward  of  ua  in  tho  direction  of  Piper's  Hole,  in  Plaoontia  Day, 
one  oflhcso  conical  hilh,  very  conspicuoun,  I  named  Mount  Clironco, 
iii  honor  of  His  Royal  IJighne.is,  who,  when  in  tho  navy,  had  been  in 
JMaocutu  Uay  Our  view  extended  more  than  forty  miles  in  all  di- 
roctioua.  No  high  land,  it  has  been  already  noticed,  bounded  the 
low  interior  in  the  west. 

i-tp'emh^r  Wth  — We  descended  in  to   tho  bosom  of  the  interior. 

s  'I'iio  plains  which  shone  so  briliiantly  aro  steppes     or    savannas, 
coiuDO.se  i  of  fine  black  compact  peat  mjuld.  formed  b^  the    growth 
atid  decay  cf  mosses,  principally  tho  Sphagnum  Capillifilium,    aod  " 
covered   uaiioimiy  with  their  wiry  grao;?,  the  ]*luphra.;ia  Officinalis', 
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boing  In  acino  plaooH  iijtormixcd.  Thoy  arc  in  ih^  form  ol"  oxli;ii.-iif.j 
foully  umiululing  bods  Btrctoliing  noithw.irtl  and  flouthwarJ,  witU 
running  wiitors  and  lukos,  Hkirtod  wilU  woods,  Ijiii^  bitwoon  tlicui. 
Thoir  yellow  groon  BUI fiioca  uro  lomotirncs  unintorru|)tcd  by  i:ithor 
froo,  bhrub,  rookd,  or  ony  ino  quality,  for  moro  timn  ton  inilos.  Tlioy 
uro  clicqiicrod  every  where  upon  the  nurfaoo  hy  doop  bcnlon  dorr 
imth?,  und  uro  in  reality  mngnilieout  natunl  doer  purkH,  adoriiod  l»y 
wooda  and  ^ator.  The  trees  Lore  aomotiuius  grow  to  a  conHidorubl'j 
fiao,  partioulurly  the  larch;  birch  is  also  common.  The  door  herd 
upon  thorn  to  graze.  It  is  impossible  to  dosoribe  tiio  rjrandeur  and 
richnosa  of  the  aoenory;  and  which  will  probably  remain  long  undo- 
fuccd  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  Yain  wore  asiooiations;  in  vain  did 
the  eye  wander  tor  the  cattle,  tho  eottagi;,  and  the  Hooks, 

.Our  progress  over  tho  savanna  country  was  attended  with  grout 
labor,  and  consequently  slow,  being  only  ut  tho  rate  of  Uvo  to  seven 
Diilos  a  day  to  the  westward,  while  tho  distance  wnl!;od  wi^s  cquiva- 
loat  to  three  or  four  times  as  much.  Al\va)'3  inclining  our  couiso  (u 
tho  woBtwurd,  wo  traversed  in  every  dircctiot*,  partly  I'roni  clioiou,  in 
order  to  view  and  examine  tho  country,  and  punly  from  the  ucces- 
eity  to  got  round  the  cxtremiiios  of  lakes  uud  woods,  and  lo  look  for 
game  for  subsistence. 

It  was  impo6siblc''to  ascertain  tho  dopiha  of  those  savannnf,  but 
judging  f^om  the  great  ozpanso  of  tho  unduUtioiiiJ,  and  tho  total  ab- 
seuco  of  inequalities  on  the  su-faccfi,  it  must  ol'ton  bo  many  rathom.o. 
Portion!  of  Homo  of  the  marshes,  ftom  so.no  cause  uuJor  tho  hwv- 
faoe,  are  broken  up  and  sunk  below  the  level,  fonuiti^  guUics  and 
pools.  The  peat  is  there  exposed  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  ton  feet 
and  moro  without  any  rock  or  soil  undorucalh;  and  the  process  o<  lla 
formation  is  distinctly  exhibited  from  iho  dying  and  doad  roots  of  tho 
green  surface  moss  dosccuding  linearly  into  gradual  decay,  until  per- 
Ibcted  into  a  fine  black  compact  peat,  in  which  tho  original  orgmic 
structure  of  tho  parent  is  lost.  Tho  savanna  peat  inimcdiatoly  un- 
der the  roots  of  tho  grass  on  tho  suilace  ia  very  similar  to  the  per- 
fected peat  of  tho  marshes.  Tho  savannas  aro  continually  moist  or 
wet  on  tho  surface,  even  in  the  middle  of  suramor,  but  hard  under- 
neath. Hoots  of  trees,  apparently  where  thoy  grow,  avo  to  bo  found 
by  digging  the  surfaces  of  acme  of  them,  and  probably  of  all.  From 
what  was  seen  of  thoir  edges  at  tho  water  courses  'J.ioy  iio  on  tho 
solid  rock,  without  tho  intorventitti  of  any  soil.  T'.io  iccks  cxhibito i 
were  transition  clay  slate,  mica  slate,  cud  granitic. 
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One  of  ilie  most  striking  foatures  of  tho  interior  is  tiio  innumorable 
dcor  paths  on  tho  Savannas.  They  are  narrow  i^nd  take  directions  as 
various  as  the  winds,  giving  the  whole  country  a  checquered  oppear- 
uuce.  Of  the  millions  of  aorec  Here,  there  is  no  one  spot  exceeding 
a  few  superficial  yards  that  is  not  bounded  on  all  sides  by  deer  paths. 
AVe  however  met  some  small  herd  only  of  these  animals,  the  savannas 
and  plains  being  in  the  summer  season  deserted  by  them  for  the 
mountains  in  the  west  part  of  the  island.  The  Newfoundland  door, 
and  there  is  only  one  species  in  the  island,  is  a  variety  of  tho  roiu- 
doer,  Cervus  Tarundas,  or  Carriboo  ;  and,  like  that  animal  in  every 
other  country,  it  is  migratory,  always  changing  place  with  the  sea- 
sons for  sake  of  its  favorite  kinds  of  food.  Although  they  migrate  iu 
herds,  they  travel  in  files,  with  iheir  heads  in  some  degree  to  wind, 
ward,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  the  scent,  discover  their  enemies 
the  wolves  ;  their  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  very  acute,  but 
they  do  not  trust  much  to  their  sight.  This  is  the  rea&on  of  thoir 
paths  taking  so  many  directions  in  straight  lines ;  they  become  in  con- 
sequence an  easy  prey  to  tho  iiunter  by  stratagem.  The  paths  tend 
from  park  to  park  through  the  intervening  wood?,  in  lines  as  cstab- 
blished  and  deep  beaten  as  cattle  paths  on  an  old  grazing  f&rm. 

The  beaver.  Castor  Fiber,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  birch  tree, 
Betula  nigra,  all  the  brooks  and  lakes  in  the  basin  of  tho  interior  have 
been   formerly  and   many  are   still  inhabited  by  beavers,  but  thoso 
have  in  many  places  been  destroyed  by   Indians.    The  bark  of  tho 
birclt  tree  together  with  that  ot  a  dwarf  willow  which  abounds  at  the 
edges  of  the  waters,  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  beavers.    They  also 
subsist  on  the  largo  roots  of  tho  white  waterlilly,  Nymphea  odorata  ; 
called  by  the  Indians  beaver-root,  which  they  detach  ic  pieces  from 
amongst  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  and  pools.     They  some  - 
times,  although  seldom  he.e,  eat  of  the  bark  of  the  spruce  fir,  Pin  us 
lialsamea.     They  obtain  the  bark  from  the   trees  by  knawing    the 
trunks  through  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and    thus  causing 
them  to  fall.     The  side  on  which  a  tree  is  intended  to  fall  is  out  two- 
thirds  through,  the  other  side  one  third,  sometimes  as   happens  with 
the  most  esperienced  wood-cutter,  a  tree  slips  o£f  tho  stem  and  will 
not  fall  to  the  ground  owing  to  the  support  from   the  branches  of  ad- 
jacent  trees.    The  work  has  then  to  be  performed  over  again  ab  ovo 
the  first  cutting,  as  we  saw  had  happened  with  the  beavers  in  several 
instances— some  of  the  trees  thus  brought  to  the  ground  were  fifteen 
iD'>he3  and  upwards  in  diameter.    The  tree  being  felled,  every  branch 
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by  additional  gnawing,   booomoa  aooessible,  and  bj  Eub-dividing, 
portable. 

Tho  sagacity  displayed  by  tho  boavcrs  in  oonstr  joting  tbeir  houesa 
has  been  often  described  ;  but  it  is  in  their  draining  operations  that 
their  reason  is  evinced.  They  frequently  dam  up  such  brooks  ua 
haTO  birch  trees  growl'.;g  plentifully  along  their  margin  and  build 
their  houses — with  one  always  immersed  or  dipt  into  tho  margin  of 
tho  lake  thus  formed.  They  also  by  damming  raise  the  level  of  na- 
tural lakes— to  accommodate  the  suriace  to  some  eligible  '^it.e  near 
the  margin,  or  on  an  island  or  rook,  chosen  to  build  their  house  upon. 
On  first  witnessing  the  extent  of  work  performed  of  some  of  these 
dams,  it  ia  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  it  has  not  been  done  by 
man.  The  materials  used  are  trunks  of  trees  gnawed  down  by  the 
beavers  themselves  for  the  purpose,  mud,  sticks,  stones,  and  swards. 
Their  houses  aro  formed  of  the  some  materials,  and  resemble  ia  their 
exterior  a  hemispherical  mud-hovel — of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length — such  as  human  beings — in  some  parts,  dwell  in,  but  without- 
a  visible  door,  or  aperture  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  Tiiey  have  dif'* 
fereni  abodes  for  sumjmer  and  winter,  occup^ring  the  former  for  four 
or  five  mouths,  and  the  latter  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  Those  are  sometimes  sev- 
eral miles  apart.  A  winter  house  difFors  from  a  summer  one — prin- 
cipally in  being  larger  and  more  substaatial.  The  chief  entrance  of 
both  is  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tho  lake ;  that  of  the  sum- 
mer house  about  two  feet,  that  of  the  winter  about  three  feet.  A 
house  has  often  another  entrance  at  the  back  or  land  side  if  the  ground 
will  permit,  also  under  water  for  egress  and  ingress  to  and  from  the 
adjoining  woods.  If  the  entrance  of  the  winter  house  was  placed 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  is  stated  it  might  be  frozen  up  froi::?  the 
outside  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  egress 
and  ingress  into  and  out  of  the  lake.  In  summer  the  beavers  can 
travel  up  and  down  the  brooks,  swim  round  the  lake,  go  into  tho 
woods  iu  search  of  food,  and  return  to  their  houses  to  rest.  In  winter 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ccuutrj,  land  and  wafer  being  sealed  under 
snow  and  ice,  instinct  directs  these  animals  to  concentrate  at  one 
accessible  spot  underneath  a  stock  of  provisions  to  subsist  on  during 
that  season.  It  is  eosier  for  them  to  build  a  house  close  to  where  a 
winter  stick  of  food  is  to  be  procured,  than  to  carry  this  to  the  house 
occupied  in  summer,  around  which  much  of  the  food  has  probably 
been  consumed.    A  family  which  consists  generally  of  two  old,  and 
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two,  three  or  four  young  will  oommoncc  carl)f  in  Scptombor  to  build 
a  houBO  for  the  winter,  and  soon  afterwards  to  coUoct  a  stock  ot  pro- 
visions. They  fell  tree  after  tree  in  the  matinor  described  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  winter  house,  gnaw  the  branches  into  portable  pieces, 
carry  them  on*  by  one  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  swim  with  (hem  to 
near  the  front  entrance,  then  dive  and  deposit  them  to  the  bottom  ; 
if  tha  piece  is  inclined  to  fioat  they  stick  one  end  in  the  mud  and  even 
lay  stones  upon  it.  In  October  or  November,  by  the  tim^  the  lakes 
are  frozen  over,  and  snow  covers  the  ground,  the  house  is  com  plct(  d 
and  the  winter's  stock  of  birch  wood  with  the  bark  on  placed  around 
the  entrance.  Now  in  retirement  they  dive  through  te  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  and  bring  up  at  pleasure  to  within  the  house  a  piece  to  eat  of 
the  bark,  when  stript  they  carry  it  out  and  bring  in  another.  Thus 
is  the  winter  spent  ;  at  the  termination  of  it,  when  the  ice  disappears, 
the  hundred  pieces  of  wood,  that  seven  months  before  were  covered 
with  bark,  are  now  to  be  seen  deposited  on  the  dam  spot  entirely  peel- 
ed. The  senses  of  hearing  and  smell,  especially  of  the  former,  of  the 
beaver,  are  exquisitely  fine.  It  requires  the  utmost  precaution 
and  vigilance  of  the  hunter  to  steal  within  shot  of  them  without 
detection,  and  this  must  be  always  done  from  the  leeward.  Tboi  r 
sense  of  sight  is  weak,  and  they  seldom  appear  abroad  during  the  day. 
On  account  of  the  value  of  its  skin  the  beavers  are  the  chief  object 
of  chase  with  the  Indians.  These  people  having  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  different  spots  throughout  the  Island  where  these 
valuable  animals  abound  most,  and  hunt  over  these  alternately  and 
periodically,  allowing  them  three  years  to  regenerate.  We  shot  many 
of  them  for  provision. 

Geese,  Anas  Gannadensis  and  Ducks  (the  black  duck),  Anas  Bos- 
ohas,  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior,  the  ducks  in  par- 
ticular in  the  central  parts  of  the  island.  There  remote  from  man 
they  breed  undisturbed  on  the  edges  and  islands  of  the  ponds  and 
lakes.  The  geese  moult  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  spring ;  and, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  their  pinion  feathers,  are  unable  to  fly  during  the 
summer  or  breeding  seasons :  but  they  can  then  run  faster  than  a  man 
on  the  marshes,  and  if  surprised  at,  or  near  a  pond,  they  will  plunge 
in  and  remain  under  water  with  their  bills  only  above  the  surface  to 
permit  of  breathing,  until  the  enemy  has  passed  by.  They  teed  on 
berries — preferring  that  of  the  Empetum  Nigrum,  and  the  seeds  of 
grasses.  Both  the  old  and  young  become  enabled  to  fly  in  September  ; 
and  as  soon  after  that  as  the  frost  afT.'cts  the    bcriics  and  causes  the 
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Bccdfl  of  tho  grasses  on  the  marahcs  and  savannas  to  fall  to  the  earth, 
or  otherwise  when  the  snow  falls  and  covers  the  ground,  they  oolleob 
in  flacks— and  fly  off  to  tho  soathern  shores  of  the  island  and  from 
thon'^o  to  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrecoe  ;  they  remain  there  until  Deoem- 
bcr,  and  then  assembled,  take  flight  in  immense  flocks  to  th)  southern 
parts  of  America,  to  return  in  the  spring.  The  ducks  do  not  quit  tho 
interior  for  tho  sea  coast  so  early  as  tho  geoso,  that  is,  not  until  tho 
pools  and  ponds  in  which  they  obtaiu  their  food  are  frozen  over,  and 
they  are  the  last  of  the  birds  of  passage  seen  here  !  Loona  of  two  spooios, 
breed  in  the  interior,  almost  every  lake,  as  observed  nearer  to  the 
sea-coast,  being  occupied  during  the  summer  season  by  a  pair  of  them. 
Likewise  tho  common  sea-gull,  early  in  sho  spring,  and  fly  ofi  to  tho 
sea  in  Juiy  and  August.  Curlews  breed  on  the  barren  hills  ;  Snipes, 
(jack),  a  kind  of  godwit  (called  yellow  legs\  and  Bitterns  on  the 
marshes  ;  but  the  first  had  now  all  gone  to  tho  sea-coast.  The  rcd- 
breaeted  Thrush,  Turdus  Migratories,  breed  ia  thescaTiy  woods,  nca- 
to  where  berries  abound  ;  they  fly  off  in  flocks  to  the  coast  in  Sep- 
tember, and  from  thence  to  the  more  southern  countries.  There  are 
several  species  of  hawks  and  owls  hero ;  of  the  former  genus,  one  spo« 
cies  was  very  small. 

Tho  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  trouts  of  throe  or  foar  kinds,  dif- 
fering in  size  and  colour.  In  one  of  the  source  branches  of  Gander 
Kiver  which  we  crossed,  we  caught  some  small  fish  apparently  sal- 
mon fry.  A  species  of  fish  larger  than  the  trout  is  said  by  tho  In- 
dians to  be  found  in  several  of  the  largo  lakes. 

We  were  nesrly  a  month  in  passing  over  one  savanna  after  another. 
In  the  interval  there  are  several  low  granitic  beds,  stretching  as  tho 
savannas,  northerly  and  southerly.  During  this  time  we  shot  only  a 
few  deer,  but  many  geese,  duoks,  and  beavers,  which  with  trouts,  con- 
stituted our  principal  food.  When  we  had  no  game  to  subsist  on,  tho 
killing  of  which,  although  certain  was  irregular,  we  subsisted  on  ber- 
ries, which  Some  spots  produced  in  prodigal  abundance.  I  longed 
tor  bread  for  ubout  ten  days  after  our  stock  was  consumed,  but  after 
that  did  not  miss  it. 

When  we  met  deer  in  a  herd,  wo  seldom  failed  in  shooting  the  fat- 
test. The  venisao  was  oicoUont ;  tho  fat  upon  tho  haunches  of  some 
of  them  was  two  inches  in  thickness.  Wo  shot  them  with  ball  or  swan 
shot  according  to  distance.Tho  leading  stag  of  a  lierd  is  generally  tho 
fattest,  ho  is  as  tall  as  a  horse,  and  must  sometimes  be  ahot  at  full 
HpcoJ,  somoiimes  by  surprise,  tho  ball  having  pierced  him,  ho  bound,^, 
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gallops,  caaterfl,  faulters,  stand?,  and  tosses  his  antlers  ;  L      mewy 
limbajqaiver,    unwillingly  bond,  and  ho  strotohca  out  his  graoolul 
corpse.  Should  tho  ball  have  passed  through  his  heart,  ho  tails  at  on  oo* 
probably  balanced  on  all  fours.  There  is  regret  as  well  as  triumph  folt 
in  taking  possession  of  the  noble  vanquished  ;  tho  broad  spreading 
hoofs  of  tho  deer  are  admirably  formed  for  preventing  thoir  sinking 
into  the  marshes.  A  single  deer  on  the  plain,  when  there  are  no  others 
near  to  give  the  alarm,   may  be  approaohod  and  knocked  down  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  an  axe  or  tomahawk  from  a  dexterous  hunter. 
We  happened  to  see  a  solitary  stag  amusiof;  himself  by  rubbing  his 
antlers  against  a  larch  tree  on  a  plain  ;  my  Indian  treading  lightly, 
approached  him  from  behind,  and  struck   him   on  the  head  with  his 
axe,  but  did  not  knock  him  down  ;  ho  of  course  galloppcd  off.     The 
flesh  of  tho  beaver  is,  by  the  Indians  esteemed  the  finest  of  all  quad- 
rupeds  of  the  chase,  and  that  of  the  young  beaver  justly  so — in  taste 
it  is  more  liko  lamb  than  any  other  moat.     In  butchering  it,  with  the 
skin,  is  flayei  off  the  lining  of  fat,  which  is  sometimes  two  inohe  s 
thick  round  the  body.     Beavers  are  commonly  shot  on  the  water — 
thoy  seldom  come  out  of  their  houses  by   day,  \>nt  are  abroad  all 
night ;  before  sunrise  the  hunter  posts  himself  undiscovered  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  leeward  side  of  their  house,  the  beavers  at  that  time 
come  out,  one  following  another,  directly  any  of  thoir  heads  appear 
aboVe  the  water,  it  is  fired  at  either  with  ball  or  shot,  and  sometimes 
a  whole  family  is  thus  killed  in   succession  ;  if  any   escape  their  re- 
turn to  their  house  is  watched  before  sunrise  next  morning,  in  like- 
manner  as  their  departure  was  in  tho  evening — their  bodies  float  to 
the  shore.    The  bhck  duck  shot  in  the  interior  remote  from  the  sea, 
is  the  finest  bird  for  tho  table  in  Newfoundland  The  trouts  are  so  ea.« 
sily  oaught  in  the  rivulets  in  the   interior,  they  being  unacquainted 
with  enemies,  as  to  take  the  artificial  fly,  merely  by  holding  out  the 
line  in  the  hand  without  a  rod.     No  country  in  the  world  can  afford 
finer  sport  than  the  interior  of  this  island  in  the  months  of  August  and 
Septetuber.     The  beasts  of  the  chase  aro  of  a  large  class,   and  the 
cover  for  all  game  excellent. 

The  waters  which  we  crossed  contributed  something  to  the  rivers 
of  the  north,  and  sometimes  to  (hose  of  the  south-side  of  the  Island. 
We  occasionally  crossed  some  of  the  largo  lakes  on  rafts,  when  our 
course  la/  across  them  and  the  wind  happened  to  be  fair,  and  there 
appeared  nothing  to  induce  us  to  go  round  their  extremities.  We  ao^ 
complishcd  this  by  fastening  together  throe  or  four  trunks  of  trees  with 
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>vithei,  and  held  up  a  tbiok  bush  fbr  a  sail,  and  were  blown  over 
There  was  of  ooarse  oonsiderable  risk  to  oar  aoooatrements  attending 
this  primitiTO  mode  of  navigation.  The  proportion  of  water  to  land 
in  the  savannas  ooantry  is  very  groat.  In  some  direotions  northward 
one-balf  seems  to  be  lakes,  of  every  mze  and  form  ;  in  other  direo- 
tions— one-third,  and  seldom  less.  The  marbled  glossy  surface,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  rising  ground, was  singularly  novel  and  pioturesque. 

In  gome  of  the  forests  stripes  of  the  trees  are  all  borne  down  in 
the  same  direction  flat  to  the  earth — by  wind,  and  tho  havoc  display- 
ed is  awful,  Such  parts  were  almost  impassible — the  way  through 
the  woo'ls  elsewhere,  except  by  the  deer  paths  is  obstructed  by  wind- 
fallen  trees  and  brushwood.  There  are  extensive  districts  remarka** 
ble  for  abondance  of  bernes  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  which 
attract  great  numbers  of  black  bears.  Tho  paths  or  boats  of  these 
animals  throughoat  their  feeding  grounds  are  stamped  with  marks  of 
antiquity  seemingly  oo-eval  with  the  country.  The  points  of  rooks 
that  happen  to  project  in  their  way  are  perfectly  polished  from  hav- 
ing been  continually  trodden  and  rubbed.  Althojgh  we  bad  seen 
fresh  tracks  of  wolves  every  day  and  were  sometimes  within  a  few 
yards  of  them  in  tho  thickets — yet  we  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  ono 
of  them.  They  lie  wait  amongst  the  bushes  and  listen  for  the  ap- 
proaoh  of  deer  and  rush  upou  thorn.  When  they  saw  man  instead  of 
deer  they  immediately  fled  ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  wolves  here,  one 
large,  that  prowls  singly  or  in  couples,  another  small,  sometimes  oust 
with  in  packs. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  savanna  territory, 
the  rooks  of  the  savannas  are  granite  quartz,  and  oholorite  greenstone 
the  same  as  already  noticed,  mica,  chloritr,  and  transition  clay  slates. 
The  granite  is  pink  and  grey,  and  sienitic.  It  throws  itself  In  low 
beds  lying  northerly  and  southerly,  higher  than  the  savannas,  and 
also  appears  with  the  greenstone  and  slate  rocks  at  tho  edges  of  tho 
lakes,  and  other  water  courses.  It  occurs  of  a  globular  structure  on 
the  verge  of  the  savanna  country  westward  of  that .  branch  of  Clode 
bound  Kiver  which  we  crossed.  Tho  balls  are  round,  and  vary  in 
sixe  from  a  few  inches  to  a  fathom  and  upwards  in  diameter.  In  the 
whole  of  this  savanna  territory  which  forms  the  eastern  central  por- 
tion of  the  interior,  there  rises  but  one  raountaia  which  is  a  solitary 
peak  or  pap  of  granite,  standing  very  conspicuous  about  forty-five 
miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  west  Salmon  River  of  Fortune  Bay 
on  the  south  coast.  It  served  as  an  object  by  which  to  check  our 
course  and  distance  for  about  two  weeks.    I  named  it  Mount  Sylvcs- 
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tcr,  the  name  of  my  Indian.     The  bed  of  granite,  of  which    Mount 
Sylvester  is  a  part,  is  oxposod  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  north- 
east of  that  pap  near  Gower  Lake.     Here  are  displayed  the  features 
of  the  summit  of  an  immense  mountain  mass,  as  if  just   peeping  above 
the  earth  ;  huge  blocks  of  red,  pink  and  grey  granite — often  very 
coarse  grained,  and  of  quartz — but  compact  and  granular,  lie  in  cum- 
brous and  confused  btfaps,"  like  the   runs  of  a  world" — over  which 
we  had  to  climb,  leap,  slide  and  oroop.     They  somotimos  lie  in  fan- 
tastical positions — upon  an  enormous  ma^s  of  gray  granite  may  ho 
seen  as  if  balanced  on  a  small  point  of  contact,  another  huge  mass  of 
red  granite  more  durable  in   quality,  and  this    crowned  by  a  third 
boulder.     Their  equilibrium  invites  tho  beholder  to  press  of^  shoulder 
to  them  to  convince  him  of  his  feebleness.     These  masses  seem  fo  be 
the  remaining  modules  of  strata  or  beds  tltat  once  existed  here  ;  the 
more  perishable  parts  having  kng  since  crumbled    and  disappeared, 
thus  evincing  the  power  of  time.     Quartz  rook,  both   granular  and 
compact,  the  latter  sometimes  rose-coloured,   occurs   associated  with 
granite.     On  the  summit  of  a  low  bristly  ridget  formed  principally  of 
granular  quartz, nearly  half  way  across  the  Island,are  two  large  masses 
of  granular  quartz,  standing  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  nearly  meeting 
at  top  ;  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  North   or  South,   they  have   the 
appearance  of  one  mass  with  a   hole   through  it.     Hence  this  spot  is 
called  Book  Hole  by  the  Indians.     Plates  of  mica  six  inches  and  up- 
wards  in  length,  are  found  attached  to  the  quartz  when  the  latter  is 
associated  with  granite.     Rolled  agates,   sometimes   transparent,  aro 
found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  tho  lakes  :  mica  slate  often  occurs;  and 
at  Carson  lako  it  immediately  joins  coarse  red  granite.  Chlorite  slato 
ofa  peculiar  grandular  texture,  is  met  with   to  the   north  ot  Mount 
Sylvester.     1  he  series  of  clay  slate  rooks  alternates  everywhere,  with 
thick  strata  of  the  chlorite  greenstone,  which  owing  to  its  greater  du- 
rability projects  in  outgoings   above  these,  and  is   therefore  ofteoer 
seen  ;  the  clay,  alum,  and  roof  slates  have  iron  pyrites  imbedod. 

Throughout  this  great  Eastern  Division  of  the  interior,  we  did  not 
see  even  the  signs  of  any  alluvial  soil.  This  provinco  of  savannas, 
although  of  no  territorial  value  at  present,  ia  destined  to  become  a 
very  important  integral  part  of  Newfoundland.  Judging  from  their 
countless  path?,  and  from  the  slae  and  condition  of  the  few  deer  we 
met,  it^s  already  seemingly  amply  stocked  with  that  kind  of  cattle  of 
which  no  liart  of  North  Ea?t  America  possesses  so  peculiar  n  te- 
ritory.  What  superficial  drairjago  and  tilling  might  efibct  towards 
raising  of  yiccii  crops  hero  rcmuiiifl  to   bo  proved.     Many  of  the  sa- 
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▼annaa  exhibit,  proofi*  of  being  once  wooJeJ  :  and  in  iome  places  with 
a  muoii  larger  growth  of  trees  thao  that  at   present  in   their  vicinity, 
Rootsof  large  trees,  with  portions  of  the  trunks  attached,  and  lying 
uear,  are  sometimes  seen  oooupyiog  evidently   the  original  savanna 
•oil  on  which  they  grew,  but  are  now  partially,ur  wholly  covered  with 
MVanna  fires  originating  with  the  Indians,  and  from  lightning  have  in 
many  parts  destroyuU  the  forest,  and  it  would  seem  that  a   century  o 
more  must  elapse  in  this  climate  before  u  forest  of  the  same  magni- 
tude of  growth  can  be  re-produced  naturally  on  the  savannas.     It  is 
observed  of  peat,  *  that,  "  burning,  and  the  turning  of  the  surface  by 
mgrioultural  implements  arc  the  chief  means  by   which  the  vegetation 
of  these  soils  is  exchanged  for  more  profitable  plants.     To  those  must 
be  added  the  growth  of  larch,  under  which  the  original    covering  is 
gradually  extirpated  and  replaced  by  a  green  and  grassy  surface  ap- 
plicable to  the  pasturage  of  cattle."     Larch,  of  all  other  trees,  is  that 
to  which  this  climate  and  the  savanna  soil  are  most  congenial.    The. 
savannas  are  almost  invariably  skirted  with  it,  and  it  grows  from  the 
wettest  swamp  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills  where   fir  cannot 
live.     The  fruit  of  the  sar:aparilla,  two   kinds,  Smilax   lolundifollu, 
and  S.  Sarsaparilla  were  ripe  and  vegetating  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober.    Wild  currants,  gooseberries  and  raspberries   wore  plentiful  in 
many  places ;  the  latter  as  in  all  other  parts  of  North  America,  only 
where  the  woods   have   been  recently  burnt.     The  berries   here  are 
much  superior  to  the  berries  of  the  same  species  near  the  sea  coast. 
They  appear  to  grow  for  little   immediate   purpose ;   as  the   quantity 
which  the  bears,  foxes,  and  the  birds  fatten  upon  is  comparatively  iu* 
ooDiiderable  to  that  produced.  Tho  different  varieties  of  whortleberry 
are  very  distinctly  marked — some  of  them  grow  to  a  size  and  perfec- 
tion that  would  render  them  esteemed  rather  than  a  Que  fruit  iu  any 
country. 

Fogs  are  not  frequent  in  the  interior.  There  was  not  a  foggy  day 
until  the  fourth  of  October,  which  came  with  a  southerly  wind.Tiiero 
was  no  frost  to  hurt  vegetation  materially,  until  the  third  of  October, 
and  that  unaccompanied  with  snow.  iJut  the  frost  of  that  night 
changed  one-half  of  the  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  savannas, 
from  a  light  vegetable  green  to  a  ye'ilow  colour.  Our  attention  was 
arrested  twice  by  observing  the  tracks  of  a  m&u  on  the  siivatinas. — 
After  a  ssrupulous  and  minute  examination,  we  concluded  that  one 

of  them  was  that  of  a  mi"kmack  or  mountaineer  Indian,  who  had  been 

"  '     t)  ' 

•  By  Dr.  McCullock  in  Lis  valuable  paper  "  On  Peat"  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journ.iI,  No.  3  and  4, 182.'). 
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bunting  Iten  ia  the  provediug  year,  untl  Croia  the  poiafc  of  tbo  foot 
being  steep— -thftt  he  wu  going,  ledon  with  furi,  to  the  Bey  of  I>e»< 
pair.  The  other  track  was  on  the  ehoree  of  Qower  Lake,  of  an  In- 
dian who  had  paaeed  by  this  season  apparently  from  the  Bay  of  Des- 
pair  towsrdi  Qander  Bay.  Wo  nw  no  traces  howerer  of  the  Red 
Indians.  The  print  of  a  foot  remains  distinct  on  the  soft  surface  of 
the  saTannas  for  years  or  longer.  Any  track  or  course  differing  from 
those  of  the  deer,  iu  their  usual  undisturbed  walks,  is  detected  by  the 
eye  at  once. 

October  Tth. — The  nights  and  mornings  wore  now  fVosty  ;  and  the 
▼egetable  kingdom  had  put  on  its  autumnal  colouring  of  tarious  tints. 
The  waters  as  well  as  the  air  were  becoming  more  chilly  OTery  day. 
A  favoarable  change  of  wind  did  not  now  bring  the  aocuitomed  mild- 
ness of  temperature. 

We  had  been  occupied  since  the  eleventh  September  in  travelling 
the  savanna  country. 

A  hilly  ridge  in  the  westward,  lying  northerly  and  southerly  which 
had  been  rn  view  several  days,  and  about  the  oobtre  of  the  Island,  on 
our  near  approach  bore  an  aspect  different  from  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
appearing  of  a  bright  brown   colour  along  the   summit— bristly  w*. 
castoll(^ted.    The  rooks  for  some  miles   to  the  eastern  were  oflen  of 
various  colours,  and  impregnated  with-  iron,  and   the  shores  of  the 
lakes  presented  remarkable  coloured  stones,  resembling  pieces  of  burnt 
olay  and  broken  pottery.     On  arriving  on  it  this  ridge  proved  to  be  a 
serpentine  deposite,  including  a  variety  of  rocks,  all  lying  in  nearly 
vertical  strata  alternating.     The  conspicuous  points  were  the  large 
angular  blocks  of  quartz  rook,  lying  on  out  goings  of  (he  same  ranged 
along  the  summit.  This  rook  was  very  ponderous,  owing  to  much  dis- 
seminated iron  pyrites  the  oxidation  of  which  externally,  gave   it  the 
brown  colour.     The  fresh  fracture  exhibited  a  metallic  reddish  grey. 
The  mineralogioal  appearances  Jiere  were  alrogether  so  singular  that  I 
resolved  to  stop  a  day  or  two  to  examine  them.     All  the  highest  parts 
of  the  ridge  were  formed  of  this  metalline  rook ,  and  were  extremely 
sterile.     The  other  rooks  were,  noble  serpentine,  varying   in  colour 
from  black  green  to  a  yellow,  and  from  translucent  to  semi-transpa- 
rent, in  strata  nearly  a   yard   wide  ; — Stealite,  or  soap-stone,  verde 
antique,  diallege,  and   various  other  magaesian  rooks.     Sterile  red 
earthy  patches,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  were  here  and  there 
on  and  adjacent  to  the  ridge,  and  on  these  lay  heaps  of  loose  frag- 
ments of  asbestos,  rock  wood,  rook  cork,  rook  leather^  rook  horn,  rock 
bone,  and  stones  light  in  the  hand,  resembling  bunt  oky.  Cum  mnl* 
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tis  ftliii,  the  whole  haTldg  tha  ftppeannoe  of  hespi  of  rubbUh  from  • 
pottery,  bat  eTidentljdeUohodfl'om  adjoining  atrataand  veins.  I 
eould  not  ditett  myielf  from  the  teeling  that  we  were  in  the  vioinitj 
of »  qaieacent  toloano.  ' 

The  beaohea  of  manj  of  the  lakea  of  the  neighboarhood,  aa  already 
Dotloed,  are  fbrmed  of  diaintegrated  fVagmenta  of  thoae  rooks.  At  one 
lake  in  pattioalar,  which  I  in  consequenoe  denominated  Serpentine 

Lake,  the  beauty  and  interesting  appearance  of  aome  of  the  beaohea 

compoae^  entirely  of  rolled  fVagmenta  of  thoae  rooka  of  every  kind  and 
oolour,  .je red,  yellow,  and  green  prevailing  may  be  fancied  better 
than  deacribed.  A  part  of  (he  eaatem  shore  ia  formed  of  a  hard 
greenish  gray  rock.  In  large  loose  flaga,  indented  atraight  grooves, 
which  when  atmck  aa  we  tread  upon  them  emitted  sound  like  pieces 
of  metal.  Serpentine  Lake  la  comparatively  amall,  being  about  two 
Milea and  a-half  In  length  by  one  in  breadth.  It  ia  known  to  the 
miokmack  Indian  by  the  Indian  name  fbr  it,  or  Stone  Pipe  Lake, 
from  their  procuring  here  Berd  antique,  and  other  magaesian  rooks, 
out  of  which  they  carve  or  chisel  tobacco-pipes,  much  prized  by  them. 
The  people  then,  like  the  ancients  of  the  old  world,  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  incombustible  nature  of  the  magnesia  minerals. 

In  the  woods  on  the  margin  of  Serpentine  Lake  wo  found  an  old 
biroh-rindoanoe  of  the  mickmaok  Indiana,  the  aame  as  those  used  by 
theae  people  at  the  aea  coast.  It  had  been  brought  up  from  the  Bay 
of  Deapair  at  the  aottth-ooaat  ot  the  laland,  by  them  of  the  Cod  Bay 
River,  Which  ruoa  through  this  and  intervening  lakes.  From  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  finding  this  oaooe  here,  we  inferred  that  the  portages 
between  Serpentine  Lake  and  the  sea  coast  were  not  very  extensive  or 
difficult.  Here  then  is  a  route  of  the  Indians  by  which  the  centre  of 
the  Island  may  be  approached  with  the  same  canoe,  and  close  by  are 
the  sources  of  rivers  that  flow  to  the  north  coast.  There  was  an  in- 
habited beaver's  house  at  the  south  end  of  Serpentine  Lake,  and  wo 
shot  three  of  the  family  that  occupied  it  for  food.  There  were  several 
herds  of  deer  around.  The  white-headed  eagle  was  also  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  part. 

Thia  interesting  ridge  and  diatriot,  which  Ibrma  the  centre  nearly 
of  Newtoundland,  I  designated  in  honor  of  an  excellent  friend  aad. 
distinguished  promoter  of  science  and  eoterprise-^-Professor  Jameson, 
of  Edinburgh*- J  ameaoc's  Mountains.  Judging  from  the  rise  in  the 
land  for  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  they  are  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Future  travellers  may  easily 
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reach  Tamesoii'a  Mountaiutby  tht  route  mentioneil :  and  I  hopa  aome 
loaj  BOon  follow  tlia  first  there ;  for  they  deierfo  a  much  more  pert'oct 
examination  than  oould  be  given  on  a  firat  viiit  bj  a  half  worn-out 
pedeatrian  traveller.       ^ 

October  10/A.— Being  now  near  the  oentre  of  the  Island  .upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  milea  from  the  moat  inland  part  of  Trinity  Bay, 
about  ninety  milea  of  of  the  distance  being  acroas  the  aavannaa— we 
had  not  yet  seen  a  traoe  of  the  Bed  Indians.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  all  tbo  oeniral  parts  of  the  Island  wore  occupied  by  these  people, 
and  I  had  been  daily  looking  cH  for  them.  They  were  however  more 
likely  to  be  fallen  in  with  farther  to  the  westward.  Taking  a  retro- 
apoctive,  aa  well  as  a  prospective  geologioal  view  from  Jameson '• 
Mountains,  the  serpentine  deposite  of  which  they  are  formed,BeparatM 
the  low  slate  country,  covered  with  savannas,  through  which  the  gra- 
nitic rocks  occasionally  peep,  in  the  east,  fh>m  a  high  and  entirely 
g.-nnitio  country  that  appears  in  the  west.  It  was  now  nearly  five 
weeks  sinoo  with  my  Indian  I  left  the  sea  ccast„  and  was  just  half-way 
to  St.  George's  Bay.  We  had  for  some  time  past  felt  severely  the 
e£feots  of  continued  excessive  exertion,  of  wet,  and  of  irregular  sup- 
plies ofiood.  My  Indian,  and  only  companion,  complained  much  of 
the  never-ending  toil,  and  would  willingly  have  gone  out  to  the  sea, 
if  I  had  yielded  to  his  wish.  But  with  me  it  was  *'  now  or  never  ;" 
and  I  had  apprehensions  of  being  overtaken  by  the  winter  ere  we 
oould  reach  St.  George's  Bay.  To  keep  my  Indian  at  the  toilsome 
task,  I  had  sometimes  to  encourage  him  by  promises  of  future  reward, 
sometimes  to  excite  his  emulation  by  allusions  to  the  fame  of  the  [n- 
dian  hunters  for  enduring  fatigue  and  hardships  beyond  what  the  white 
man  could  bear;  and  again  to  picture  the  shame  consequent  on  his 
leaving  me  in  the  country  to  perform  alone  what  we  had  set  out  to  do 
together. 

PARTV. 

Continae  the  Journey  into  the  Western  Interior. 

In  the  West,  mountain  succeeds  mountain  in  irregular  succession, 
rugged  and  bleak.  Encumbered  with  many  additional  mineralogical 
specimens,  we  took  our  departure  from  the  interesting  central  moun- 
tains, for  my  part  hoping  that  I  might  yet  see  them  again.  Imme- 
diately  on  the  west,  they  are  succeeded  by  gnies,  and  next  to  that 
comes  the  hungry  granitic  territory,  still  almost  as  barren  to  imagi- 
nation  as  at  the  creation.  Waoke,  or  conglomerate  is  associated  with 
the  gnies  in  tortuou  strata,  veins,  and  stripes,   indicative  of  metalline 


qualitiM.  TT*  wert  ^on«iiinci  compoUed  to  •iimb  and  «r«<p  out  way 
over  conruied  beipa  of  granite  and  wbiu  oonpaot  qaarta.  Tbara  art 
occasional  maribea,  and  aome  of  tbe  Icaa  ezpoatdspota  produce  stunt- 
ed spruoo  and  larch  trees  ;  other  fpota  produce  ground  berries  in 
gr'iat  plenty,  A  species  of  Ledum,  or  Indian  tea  is  met  with  born, 
diflorent  from  that  commonly  found  at  the  sea  coast.  It  is  a  more  per- 
fectly formed  shrub,  with  srauller.rounder,  and  more  numerous  loarei, 
lichens  grow  everywhere,  from  tbe  edge  of  the  lake  to  tbe  mountain 
top ;  and  doer  now  begin  to  appear  in  smuli  herds  in  every  direction. 

October  \Hh. — While  surveying  a  large  lake  in  the  Boutb>west  wo 
descried  a  fuint  column  cf  smoke  issuing  from  amongst  islands  near 
the  south  shore,  about  Gvo  miles  distant.  The  time  we  hoped  had  at 
las*  come  to  meet  the  Ucd  Indians.  liivers  riso  here,  as  they  had 
tlirougbout  our  journty,  owing  to  our  track  being  central,  that  run 
to  both  sides  of  tbe  Island,  but  it  oould  not  be  seen  to  which  side 
this  lake  contributed  its  waters.  The  Kod  Indians  had  been  le- 
ported  not  to  frequent  the  south  side  of  the  Island.  It  was  too  lato 
in  the  duy  to  reconnoitre;  und  my  Indian  went  in  pursuit  of  a  herd 
of  deer  in  another  direction,  wo  having  no  provisiou  for  supper.  At 
sunset  he  did  not  meet  me  at  the  appointed  wood  in  a  vulloy  bard 
by,  nor  did  be  return  by  midnight,  nor  at  all.  I  dured  not  exhibit 
a  file  on  the  hill,  as  a  beacun  to  him,  in  sight  of  the  strange  en- 
cumpmcnt.  His  gun  might  have  burst  and  injured  him:  be  might 
have  fled,  or  been  surprised  by  the  party  on  the  lake. 

October  12M. — At  daybreak  the  atmosphere  was  frosty,  and  the 
slomler  white  column  of  smoke  still  more  dietinotly  seen.  There 
woro  human  beings  there,  and,  deserted,  I  felt  an  irresistable  desire  to 
approach  my  fellow  creatures,  whether  they  should  prove  iViondly  or 
hostile.  Uaving  put  my  gun  and  pistols  in  the  best  order,  and  no 
appearance  of  my  ludian  at  noon,  I  left  my  knapsack  and  all  incum- 
brances, and  descended  through  thickets  and  marshes  towards  tho 
nearest  path  of  the  lake,  about  two  miles  distant.  The  white  sandy 
shore,  formed  of  disintegrated  granite,  was  much  trodden  over  by 
deer  and  other  animals,  but  there  were  no  marks  of  men  disccrnable. 
The  extent  of  the  lake  was  uncertain;  but  it  was  apparent  that  it 
would  require  two  days  at  least  to  walk  round  either  end  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  opposite  shore  to  the  occupied  island.  I  there- 
fore kept  on  my  own  side  to  discover  who  the  party  were.  By  firing 
^    off  my  gun,  if  the  party  were  Red  Indians,  they  would  in  all  prob- 
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bilit/  tttOT*  off  quioklj  on  hMr'tag  Iht  report,  mJ  tbejr  having  no 
fireormi,  my  (lr«  would  aot  bo  aniwered.  If  tkojr  w«r«  othw  In- 
dians my  (ira  would  bo  rotuniod.  I  fired.  By  and  bj  the  ropork 
of  a  Btrango  gun  traTiUcd  among  tbe  islands  from  tho  dirootion  of 
th«  sinoke,  and  thus  all  my  doubts  and  apprehensions  wore  dispelled. 
The  report  of  this  gun  was  tb^  first  noise  I  had  heard  oaiised  by 
man,  oxoept  by  my  Indian  and  myself,  for  more  than  firo  weeks,  and 
it  exoitod  very  peculiar  feelings. 

la  about  an  hour  my  lost  Indian  unozpoctodly  made  his  appear- 
nnoe  from  the  direction  where  we  had  parted  on  the  proooding  ore- 
ning,  brought  to  the  spot  by  the  report  of  ray  gun.  He  aooountod 
fur  himself,  "  that  after  having  shot  a  stag  about  two  miles  Arom  the 
ppot  appointed  for  our  encampment,  he  attempted  to  get  round  the 
west  end  of  the  1  ilce  to  reconnoitre  the  party  on  the  island,  but 
found  the  distance  too  great,  and  getting  benighted,  had  slept  in 
tlio  woods." 

Soon  afterwards  to  my  great  delight,  there  appeared  among  some 
woody  islets  in  front,  whioh  precluded  the  view  of  the  other  side  o^ 
t  he  lake,  a  small  canoe  with   a   man  seated  in  the  stern,  paddling 
softly  towards  us,  with  an  air  of  serenity  and  independence  possessed 
only  by  tho  Indian.    Afler  a  brotherly  salutation  with  me,  and  the 
two  Indians  kissing  each  other,  the  hunter    proved  to  be  unable  to 
speak  £ngliiih  or  French.    They  however  soon  understood  ope  ano- 
ther  ;  for  the  stranger,  although  a  mountaineer  from  Labrador,  ooul<f 
speak  a  little  of  the  mickmaok  language,  his  wife  being  a  miekmaok. 
The  mountaineer  tribe  belongs  to  Labrador,  and  he  told  us   that  he 
bad  como  to  Newfoandland,   hearing  that   it  was  a  better  hunting 
country  than  his  own,  and  that  he  was  now  on  his  way  hunting  froai 
St.  George's  Bay  to  the  Buy  of  Despair  to  spend  the  winter  ffith  the 
Indians  there.    He  had  left  St.  Qoorge's  Bay  two  months  befor  e,  and 
expected  to  be  at  the  Bay  of  Des^uir  in  two  weeks  henoe.    This  was 
his  second  year  in  Newfoundlaru,  Ia  J  was  aooompanied  by  his  wife 
only.     My  Indian  told  him  that  1  had  oome  to  see  the  roek8,the  deer, 
tho  beavers,  and  the  Bed  Indians,  and  to  tell  King  Qeorge  what  was 
going  on  in  tho  middle  of  that  country.     He  said   St.  George's  Bay 
was  about  two  weeks  walk  from  us  if  wo  knew  the  best  way,  and  in. 
vited  us  over  with  him  in   his  canoe   and  rest  a  day  at  his  oamp, 
whore  ho  said  he  had  plenty  of  venison,  which  was  readily  agreed  to 
on  my  part.  ' 

The  island  on  which  the  mountaineer's  eamp  was,  lay  about  three 
miles  distant.  The  varying  soenery  as  we  paddled  towards  it,  amongst 
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iMMMnblt  iaUada  and  iolcti,  aU  •!  grtaU«,Md  nofUy  aevtrad  with 
ipnMt  Md  birob  tnti,  wm  bMoUlbl.  Hlf  omm  hm  fimUM  to  IhoM 
d«Mrib«d  to  h«?o  boon  asod  hj  tbt  Moitot  Britooioo  Ibo  iafMloa  bj 
tbo  RotMM.  It  WM  aado  of  wioktr-v erk,  ooTorod  oftr  ootiido  wit^ 
doer  ikiM  Mwod  tofitbar  fcrotobod  on  it,  bmtIj  of  tbo  omul  fbrB'  of 
ooaooi,  witb  •  bor  or  boom  tatota  tbo  middlo,  ood  ooo  on  Mob  ood  to 
•troBgtboD  it.  Tbo  okin  ooforiog  flbib  lido  oat,  wm  iiuitonod  or  !»- 
ood  to  tbo  gaawaloi,  witb  tboogi  of  tbo  mom  moMriol.  Owbg  to 
doMj  ood  woor  it  roqairM  to  bo  roMWod  odm  in  flrom  lix  to  twolfo 
wooki.  It  ii  in  th«M  tomporary  borki  tbot  tbo  lodiou  of  Kowfboad. 
land  of  tbo  proMot  daj  navigato  tbo  lakM  and  riron  of  tbo  intorior. 
Tboj  aro  om il j  oarriod,  owing  to-  tboir  ligbtnon,  aoroM  tbo  portogw 
firom  ono  water  to  aootbor,  and  wbon  damaged  oaailj  ropaiiod.  TbOM 
wero  innnoMrablo  granito  looks  in  tbo  lako  a  littlo  bolow  and  aboro 
tbo  inrlboo ;  on  ono  of  tboM  oar  oanoo  atraok  and  robbod  a  bolo 
tbroogk  tbo  balf-dooayod  akin,  and  wm  attended  witb  aomo  lUk  to 
oar  perMDi  and  gnna.  Hii  wigwam  wm  aitaated  in  tbo  oentro  of  ft 
wooden  ialet  at  wbiob  we  arrived  beCore  lanMt.  Tbo  approaob  ftom 
•bo  landing  plaM  wm  bj  a  momy  oarpeted  aTonae,  formed  by  :be  troM 
baving  been  oat  down  in  tbat  direotion  for  firewood.  Tbo  aigbt  of  a 
fire,notof  our  own  kindling,  of  wbiob  .wo  were  to  partake,  leemed 
hoapitality.  It  wm  ocoapied  by  bis  wife  aboTe  leated  on  a  door- 
■kin  busy  lowing  together  ikina  of  tbo  lame  kind  to  renew  tbo  oat* 
aide  of  tbo  oanoo  we  bad  jnat  foand  required  it.  A  large  Newfound- 
land dog,  her  only  oomptnioa  in  her  boiband'a  abMnoe,  bad  weloom* 
od  us  at  the  landing-plMO  with  signs  of  the  greatest  joy.  Sylvan 
happiness  reigned  here..  His  wigwam  wm  of  »  semioiroular  form  cov. 
ored  witb  birch  rind,  and  dried  deer  skins,  the  fire  on  the  fore  ground 
outside.  Abandanoe  and  ncatnoM  pervaded  the  enoampment.  Oa 
horiiontal  polM  over  the  fire,  hung  quantities  of  venison  steaks,  being 
smoked  dry.  The  hosteu  wm  oheerAil,  and  a  supper,  the  best  the 
ohase  oould  furnish,  was  soon  set  before  us  on  sheets  of  birob  rind. 
They  told  me  to  "  make  their  camp  my  own,  and  use  everything  in  it 
M  such  J'  Kindness  so  elegantly  tendered  by  these  people  of  nature 
in  their  solitude,,  commenced  to  soften  those  foohngs  which  had  been, 
fortified  agtiost  reoeiving  any  comfort  except  that  of  my  own  admia- 
tstering.  The  oxcellenoe  of  the  venison,  and  of  the  fiesh  of  young 
beavers,  oould  not  be  surpassed.  A  ci.)ia,  of  hard  deer's  fat,  with 
scraps  of  suet,  toasted  brown,  intermixed,  wm  eaten  with  tbo  meat, 
soap  WM  the  drink.  Our  hostess  after  supper  sang  several  Indian 
songs  at  my  request.    Thoy  were  plainUve,  anisung  in  a  high  key. 
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Th«  loag  of  a  female,  and  her  contentment  in  tbia  remote  and  oeelad- 
ed  apol  exhibited  the  itrango  dirertity  there  ia  in  human  nature.  My 
Indian  entertained  them  inoenantly  until  nearly  daylight  with  atorio* 
about  what  he  had  aeen  in  St.  John'a.  Onr  toila  were  for  th«  tiw 
forgotten.  The  mountaineer  had  oecupied  thia  oamp  for  about  two 
weeks,  deer  being  very  plonty  all  around  the  lake.  Hia  larder, 
which  waa  a  kind  of  shed,  erected  on  the  rocky  ahore  for  the  sake  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  waa  in  reality  a  well-atocked  butcher'a  atall, 
containing  parte  of  Bome  half-dozen  fat  deer;  also  the  earoaasea  of 
bearers,  of  otters,  of  musk  rats,  and  ot  martins,  all  methodically  laid 
out.  His  property  consisted  of  two  guns  and  ammunition,  an  aze, 
some  good  culinary  utensils  of  iron  and  tin,  blankets,  an  apartment 
cf  dried  deer  skina  to  sleep  on  and  with  which  to  cover  his  wigwam 
— the  latter  with  the  hair  o£f ;  a  collection  of  skins  to  sell  at  the  sea 
ooast,  consisting  of  those  of  beaver,  otter,  martin,  musk  rat,and  deer, 
the  last  dried  and  .he  hair  off ;  also  a  stock  of  dried  venison  in  bun- 
dles. Animal  flesh  of  every  kind— in  steaks,  without  salt,  amoke- 
dried  on  the  fire  for  forty-eight  hours,  becomes  nearly  aa  ligui,  and 
portable  as  cork,  and  will  keep  sound  for  years^  It  thoa  forma  a  good 
flubalitute  fur  bread,  and  by  being  boiled  two  hours  recovers  most  of 
its  original  qualities. 

Tho  Kod  Indiana  country,  or  the  waters  which  they  frequented,  w« 
were  toH  by  the  mountaineer,  lay  six  or  seven  miles,  to  the  north  of 
U5I,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  these  people  were  likely  to  be  for- 
ther  to  the  northward  at  the  Great  Lake  of  the  Bod  Indiana;  alsa, 
that  about  two  weeks  before,  there  was  a  party  of  mickmaok,  hunting 
fit  the  next  large  lake  to  the  westward,  about  two  days  walk  from  us; 
and  that  tho  deer  were  very  plentiful  to  the  westward.  He  also  des- 
cribed the  nature  of  the  country  and  made  drawings,  upon  sheets  of 
birch-iind,  of  tho  lakes, river?,  mountains,  and  woods,  that  lay  in  the 
best  vouto  to  St.  George's  har'^or.  He  kept  a  register  ascer- 
taining when  Christmas  Day  would  arrive  :  having  ascertained  at  St. 
(leorgos  Bay  tho  number  of  days  iiitervening,  he  cut  a  notch  on  a 
Btick  every  morning  to  the  number  ot  that  holiday.  He  had  misaed  a 
clay  and  now  roctifio'l  the  mistake.  This  lake,  called  Mcelpcgh,  or 
(rooked  lake,  by  the  Indians,  I  also  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
.'imioPd).  Ii  is  nine  or  ton  miles  in  length,  by  from  one  to  three  in 
I  rtadth,  Joined  by  a  Miuit  to  another  lake  nearly  os  large  lying  south 
eiist— called  Burnt  Jiay  Lake,  ond  is  one  of  the  chain  of  lakca  con. 
jicclc'l  by  the  Kdsl  IJiiy  Kivcr  oftho  Uay  yf  Pospair,  already  noticed, 
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«l  running  through  Serpantins  Jiake,  which  forms  k  part  of  tha  grand 
routa  of  the  Indiana. 

October  lAtk. — ^Wa  left  the  veteran  mountaineer  (James  John  by 
name)  maeh  pleased  with  our  having  fallen  in  with  him.  He  landed 
us  from  hia  oanoe  on  tha  aouth-shora  of  the  lake,  and  we  took  our  de- 
parture for  tha  waatward — along  the  south-sUe,  truly  could  this  man 
p  roolaim ; — 

"  I'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  nunc  to  dispute  ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

October  \bth. — There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fir  woods  on 
tha  borders  of  Jameson's  lake.  We  fell  in  with  a  summer  as  wall  as 
a  winter's  beavers'  house,  both  of  them  inhabited,  evidently  by  tha 
same  family,  this  being  the  time  when  they  are  changing  their  abodes. 
Wa  found  none  of  them  however  at  home  ;  the  houses  were  about 
half-a-mila  apart,  the  summer  one  on  the  edge  of  an  artificial  dam, 
and  the  winter  one  in  the  middle  of  a  small  pond,  surrounded  with 
bireh  treea  on  the  aodivity  of  a  hill.  The  first  snow  fell  this  after- 
noon with  a  gentle  wind  from  the  north-north-east,  and  so  thick  as  to 
eompel  us  to  shelter  and  encamp  in  a  wood  that  happened  fortunately 
to  be  near.  It  continued  to  snow  so  heavy,  that  at  midnight  our  fire 
was  eztingnivhed,  aqd  firewood  buried.  But  the  silent  uniform  fall 
and  pressure  of  the  snow  over  our  screen,  and  the  blankets  in  which 
we  were  wrapped  kept  us  warm. 

October  16/A. — In  the  morning  three  feet  of  snow  covered  the 
ground  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  open  ground  it  was  deeper.  Our 
proTisiont  were  exhausted,  nor  could  we  get  through  the  snow  to 
lodE  for  game.  Weakened  and  miserable  we  looked  anxiously  for  a 
ahanga  of  wind  and  thaw.  The  trees  wern  loaded  with  snow.  At 
night  a  thaw  came,  but  with  it  a  southerly  wind  that  bsougbt  both 
the  snow  and  many  of  the  largest  trees  to  the  ground  together.  Tlicra 
beingno  frost  in  the  ground,  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  tiot  anfficitMit- 
Ij  bound  in  the  earth  to  stand  under  the  extraordinary  pressure  of 
snow  and  wind.  Our  fire  was  buried  again  and  again  by  the  snoiv 
flrom  thatraaa,  and  as  we  were  as  likely  while  standing  up  aa  lying 
down,  by  tha  treaa  that  crashed  and  shook  the  ground  around  us  all 
nl^t,  we  lay  sRll  wrapped  in  our  blankets  amidst  the  d;in;^er,  and 
previdantuiUy  asoaped  unhurt.  The  bireh  bad  attained  a  pretty  I  urge 
siia  ia  thui  shahared  spot,  under  the  He  of  a  hill,  wliich    I   culltid 
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MoimtlliiMy.    Id  fhe  fortit,  while  (he  ftonn  ngei  abote,  it  ii  ealm 
»t  the  foot  of  the  treae. 

October  17M.— We  were  itill  ■torm-ilayed,  and  oonild  only  Tiew 
ihe  wn<9c  of  the  forest  oloae  to  vs.  Our  litaetioo  was  truly  mieera- 
ble;  but  the  mow  waafkat  melting  away.  I  felt  alarmed  at  the 
winter  setting  in  thua  early,  for  iheoooieqaenoea  ere  we  eoold  reach 
the  lea  coast. 

Vetober  lUA.— The  snow  ha^og  shrank  a  foot  at  least,  we  left  our 
wretched  encampment,  and  after  a  most  laborious  walk  of  six  or  eight 
miles  through  snow,  thickets,  and  swollen  brooks,  and  passing  many 
deer,  scraping  holes  in  the  snow  with  their  hoofs  to  reach  the 
lichens  underneath,  without  howerer  being  able  to  get  within 
shot  of  ihem ;  we  not  only  leached  the  lake  to  .  the  west- 
ward but  to  our  great  joy,  also  discoTered  in  oonsequence 
«f  meetiog  with  some  of  their  martin  traps,  the  encampment 
of  the  Indians,  of  whom  we  had  been  told  by  the  mountaineer.  My 
^ress,  onoe  gray,now  bleached  white,  was  seen  by  some  of  the  Indiau«i 
as  we  emerged  from  a  sprace  thicket,  a  great  distance  oH.  The  party 
were  encamped  in  «ne  large  wigwam,  or  kind  of  hut.  We  entered 
with  little  ceremony,  my  Indian  kianng  them  all — male  and  female* 
None  of  them  eonld  speak  English,  and  only  one  a  little  French.  A 
deerndcin  was  spread  for  me  to  sit  on,  at  the  innermost  part  of  the 
tlwelUng.  My  Indian  interpreted,  and  introduced  me  in  the  same 
particular  terms  as  before.  They  were  miokmacks  and  natires  of 
Newfotmdland.  and  ezpresrsd  themselvee  glad  to  see  me  m  the  mid- 
die  of  th«r  country,  as  the  first  white  man  that  had  ever  been  here. 
The  Indian  amongst  his  fellows  is  a  purely  self-dependent  being— an 
innate  power  of  self-demal,  raises  him  aboTC  dependence  upon  others, 
and  keeps  him  beyond  their  interference,  efcn  in  distreesing  wants, 
which  yields  mental  triumph  and  glory.  Want  implies  inability  in 
the  hunter.  I  obseryed  these  people  bestow,  and  my  Indian  receive 
attention,  with  seeming  indiffsrenoe.  He  smoked  the  pipe  giten  to 
him  witii  the  same  composure  as  after  a  feast,  although  starration 
and  unconoealable  hunger  were  depicted  in  his  noontenance.  Supper 
was  soon  ready  which  connsted  entirely  of  boiled  ▼enison.  All 
seated  around  the  fire,  in  the  eentre  of  the  wigwam,  partook  at  once, 
althouf^  enfeebled  by  want  of  sustenance,  I  eould  eat  only  a  few 
mottthAill*.  The  jaws  would  not  perform  their  ofioe  without  great 
pain  trom  want  of  practice.  Fortunately  the  stooueh  qrmpathised, 
ito  it  eonld  bear  bat  little.    They  told  us  that  Wt  Biilhl  meh  Si 
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0«org«'i  Bty  i9  »\>oat  ttn  days ;  that  t|i«j  M  l9ft  tb»t  platM  in  tb« 
attiddle  of  sammer,  and  had  ainoe  (ben  beep  htuiMng  in  thf  froiteni 
interior, — aereral  weeks  laiterly  having  been  ipent  at  tbii  lake,  where 
deer  were  plenty  ;  and  that  tbej  intended  in  a  few  W4*l^i  hence,  be- 
fore the  lakes  and  rivem  were  froien  over  tp  repair  to  White  Bear 
Bay,  at  the  sonthward,  to  spend  the  winter  :  that  place  haying  been 
always  oelebrated  for  immense  herds  of  deer  passing  by  in  the  winter 
season.  The  Indian  idea  of  a  road  ia  tp  Europeans  little  else  than  a 
probability  of  reaching  a  distant  place  alive — and  I  foresaw  firpin  their 
report,  much  suffering  before  we  oonld  reach  St.  George's  Bay.  H^e 
were  three  families  amounting  to  thirteen  persons  in  number.  The 
men  and  boys  wore  surtoats  made  of  deer  skips,  the  hair  outaide,  bst- 
toned  and  belted  round  them  which  looked  neat  and  comfortable. 
Their  caps  were  of  mixed  far  ;  they  had  not  procured  pauch  far  for 
sale,  only  a  few  doien  martin,  some  otter,  and  musk  rat  skins  ;  of 
beayer  skins  they  had  yery  few,  as  beayers  are  scarce  in  the  western 
interior,  it  being  top  mountainous  for  woods,  except  on  the  shel- 
tered borders  of  some  of  the  lakes.  In  the  woods  around  the  margin 
of  this  lake,  the  Indians  bad  lines  of  path  equal  to  eight  or  ten  milet 
in  extent,  set  with  wooden  traps,  or  dead  foils,  about  one  hwidred 
yards  apart,  baited  for  martins,  which  they  yisited  eyery  second  day. 
They  had  two  skin  canoes  in  which  they  paddled  around  the  lake,  to 
yisit  their  traps  and  bring  home  their  game.  The  Red  Indian  conn- 
try  we  were  told  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  northward  of  us,  but 
that  at  this  time,  as  the  mountaineer  had  likewise  informed  ns,  these 
people  were  all  farther  to  the  northward,  at  the  Great  ]iake  where 
they  were  aoonstemed  to  lay  up  their  winter  stock  of  yenison.  Those 
people  oorroborated  preyions,  as  well  as  subsequent  inquiries,  respect- 
ing  the  number  of  their  own,  and  of  the  other  opmmunieating  trib^sin 
the  Island. 

PART  VI. 

Of  fha  Bedlndians  and  fh^ other  Tribes. 

All  the  Indians  in  the  Island,  exclosiye  of  the  Red  Indians,  amount 
to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty,  dispersed  in  bands  oommonly  at  the 
following  places  or  districts— St.  George's  Harbor,  and  Great  Cod 
Boy  Biyer  on  the  west  poast ;  White  Bear  Bay,  and  the  Bay  of  Des- 
pair  on  the  spiith ppast i  ClpdeSpand  in  Trinity  Bay  pn  the  east; 
Gander  Bay  pn  the  nprtb  e&ast,  and  pooasipnally  at  Bnnne  Bay  and 
thp  Bay  of  lilandf  PD  the  nwth-wesk  opast.  They  are  ppmppsedpf 
niekmaekf,  jmned  by  Mmp  pf  th«  mpantuneer  tribe  ftom  Labndpr, 
and  a  fhw  pf  tht  Abenkiea  firpm  Canada.    The  Bsquimaox,  firam  La- 
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brador  ooouionftUj,  but  leldom  fliit  the  Iiland.  There  are  twenty.) 
Mven  or  twenty^eight  familiee  altogether,  areraging  five  to  each  fknily 
—and  five  or  liz  single  men.  They  all  follow  the  same  mode  of  life 
—banting  in  the  interior,  from  the  middle  of  rammer  till*  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  in  the  single  femilies,  or  in  two  or  three  families  to- 
gether. They  ge  from  lake  to  lake,  banting  all  over  the  ooantry 
aroand  one  before  they  proceed  to  the  next.  They  paddle  along  the 
borders,  and  the  men  proceed  on  fool  ap  every  rivolet,  brook,  and  rill 
mJbwfstB  being  their  primary  object  of  search,  otters,  martins,  mask 
rats,  and  every  living  thing— secondly,  when  the  lakes  are  oonnecte  d 
by  rivers,  or  when  the  portages  between  them  are  short,  they  proceed 
in  or  cany  their  canoes  with  them,  otherwise  they  leave  these,  and 
build  others  on  arriving  at  their  destination.  The  banting  season, 
which  is  the  months  of  September  and  October,  being  over,  they  re. 
pair  to  the  s.  -^  .-^^nt  with  their  furs,  and  they  barter  it  fbr  ammani- 
nition,  dotbing,  am,  &c.,  and  then  most  of  them  retire  to  spend 

the  winter  at  or  ne^i  the  months  of  the  large  rivers,  where  eels  are  to 
be  procured  through  the  ice  by  spearing,  endeavouring  at  the  same 
time  access  of  the  sinter  paths  of  the  deer.  A  great  division  of  the 
interior  of  Newfoundland  is  exclusively  possessed,  and  hunted  oTcr  by 
Bed  Indians,  and  it  considered  as  their  territory  by  the  others.  In 
former  times,  when  the  several  tribes  were  upon  an  equality  in  re- 
spect of  weapons,  the  Ked  Indians  were  considered  invincible,  and 
freqaently  waged  war  upon  the  rest,until  the  latter  got  fire-arms  put 
into  their  bands  by  Europeans.  The  Red  Indians  are  even  feared  yet 
— >and  described  as  Tcry  large  athletic  men.  Tbey  occupy  the  Great 
or  Bed  Indian  Lake,  and  many  other  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Uand,  as  well  as  the  great  River  Exploits.  Along  the  banks  of 
this  river,  and  at  the  great  Lake  tbey  are  said  to  have  extensive 
fences  or  pounds,  by  which  they  ensnare  deer,  and  thus  procure  te> 
gularly  in  eveiy  fall,  a  supply  of  venison  for  winter  provisions.  Two 
of  the  Indians  here  had  several  times  fallen  in  with  the  Red  Indians, 
and  on  one  occasion  obtained  possesrion  of  their  camp,  in  which  they 
assert  they  fbund  some  European  blankets  and  other  articles  of  clo- 
thing, wluch  it  is  presumed  Uiey  must  have  pilfered.  They  also  stated 
Aat  the  Bed  Indians  use  the  same  kind  of  skin  canoes  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  they  themselves  do,  and  that  they  paint  tbemselTes  all  over. 
The  aaeimi  BHtods  painted  their  bodies  blae,  at  the  period  they  used 
oanoes  of  a  similar  description  in  the  interior  of  the  Island.  The 
tribes,  ozolasiTe  of  the  Bed  Indians,  hare  no  obief  in  Newfoundland 


->-but  thart  «r»  Mreral  indiTidiMlfl  at  St.  George's  Baj  lo  whom  they 
all  pajr  a  defereno*.  The  miokmacke,  although  noKt  of  them  bora  in 
ihia  Island,  oonsider  Oape  Breton,  where  the  chiefs  reside,  as  their 
head-qoarters.  Their  several  tribes  intermarry.  These  people  might 
be  rendered  useAil  if  some  of  the  leaders  were  noticed  by  the  British 
Government.  Had  this  been  earlier  done  it  might  have  saved  thai 
tarnish  on  humanity  the  butchery  of  the  interesting  Aborigines— the 
Bed  Indians,  by  Englishmen.  The  oonunanicating  tribes  consume 
their  share  of  British  manufactures,  and  mainly  contribute  to  the  sop« 
port  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Island.  The  French  have  their  principal 
confidence  and  affection.  The  most  important  subject  so  the  Indians 
at  present  connected  with  His  Majet<ty's  Government,  relates  to 
beaver-bunting.  They  are  most  anxious  that  King  George,  as  they 
call  His  Majesty,  should  make  a  law  to  prevent  the  hunting  of  beav< 
ors  in  the  spring  season.  They  acknowledge  the  practice  of  hunt- 
ing them  then,  and  also  that  the  practice  will  soon  destroy  them  alto- 
gethcr,  as  the  aniotals  are  then  with  young.  But  they  cannot  desist 
of  their  own  accord,  being  by  nature  hunters.  They  state  that  a  con- 
siderable  traffic  has  been  carried  on  in  venison  between  some  of  the 
Indians  at  White  Bear  Bay,  and  the  French  at  the  Island  of  St. 
Peters.  In  one  instance  a  single  Indian  has  been  known  to  convey 
over  forty  carcasses  at  onee,  and  sell  them  for  twenty  shillings  each. 
The  capabilities  of  some  of  the  Indians  in  hunting  seeifi  almost  incre- 
dible to  those  who  have  not  seen  their  powers  tried.  Some  single 
Indians  will  run  down  a  stag;  when  the  stag  is  £at,  he  is  sometimes 
worth  such  an  arduous  pursuit,  and  it  is  then  only  he  is  liable  to  be 
fatigued  to  exhaustion.  The  hunter  will  commence  the  chase  early  in 
the  day,  and  by  following  it  up  without  intermission,  will  before  night 
make  the  stag  his  prey  without  firing  a  shot.  The  stag  at  first  easily 
outstrips  his  pursurcr }  but  after  a  run  ot  four  or  five  miles  he  stops 
and  is  by  and  bye  overtaken  ;  again  he  seta  off,  and  again  he  is  over- 
taken ;  again,  and  again,  he  is  overtaken  ;  he  lies  down  fatigued  but 
is  agaip  surprised  ;  thus  the  chase  is  kept  up,  until  the  poor  stag,  in 
despair  of  eluding  his  pursuer,  plunges  into  a  pool  or  morass  to  escape. 
Man  at  last  wmning  tlie  day.  The  Indians  find  their  way  through 
the  forests  by  marks  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Thus  moss  grows 
on  the  north  not  on  the  south  side  of  trees ;  the  tops  and  branehos  of 
trees  have  an  inclination  or  stretching  to  the  south-east ;  wind-iallca 
tre^  point  to  the  northward,  &c.  They  have  a  call  or  toll  for  every 
Itind  of  beast  and  bird  to  bring  them  within  shot  ;  for  the  dear,  an 
outward  euort  to  imitate  the  stag ;  for  the  beaver  a  hiss,  &o. ;  for  tha 
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otter,  a  whiatle,  &o.    Th«7  an  Roman  Oatholiei  ;  but  their  religiev* 
ewramonUt,  of  whieh  thej  are  obaervant,  eonaiat  of  a  eombioatioii  of 
that  oharoh— and  thoir  own  primitive  eeremoniea  blended  together, 
to  aoit  their  convenienoe  and  taatea.  The  inmatea  of  the  oami>,by  the 
earlieat  dawn  of  day,  all  joined  in  prayer  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
Snnday,  on  which  it  happened  I  waa  with  them,  they  apent  in  ainging 
hymns.    They  had  in  their  poaaesaion  a  French  mannacript  of  laered 
music,  given  to  them,  they  aaid,  by  the  French  Boman  Oatholie  cler- 
gyman at  the  Island  of  St.  Petera,  whom  they  oonaider  their  eonfbaaaor, 
and  endeavour  to  see  once  in  two  yean.    One  of  the  miokmaoka  of 
thia  party,  named  Paul,  boasted  of  maternal  deacent  from  a  Frenolk 
Governor  of  P-rince  Edward  Island. 

The  Indians  seldom  carry  salt  with  them  into  the  interior,  nor,  with 
very  few  exceptions  do  they  require  it.  Tbey  never  carry  spirits,  tho 
excessive  Ubc  oi  which  by  a  few  of  them  when  at  the  ooaat  enervatei 
and  renders  them  incapable  for  the  time,  of  nndeigoing  the  faUgne, 
abstinence,  and  exposure  to  weather,  which  they  afterwards  bear  to  a 
surprising  degree,  as  a  duty,  without  any  immediate  ill  effects.  The 
Bed  Indiana  are  of  course  unacquainted  with  salt,  aa  well  aa  with  all 
foreign  luxuriea  when  their  food  it  altogether  animal,  aalt  ia  not  d«. 
aired  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary.  Supper  ia  the  chief  repeat 
with  the  hunter ;  in  the  evening  he  enjoya  the  fruita  of  the  day's 
chase,  and  recounts  in  hia  turn  hia  adventurea.  Moat  of  the  Indiana 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  have  broken  conati- 
tutioos  by  over*exertion3,  casualties,  and  ezpoanre  to  weather.  Their 
perilous  mode  of  life  also  leads  them  to  be  more  subject  to  some  kinda 
of  bodily  infirmities^  than  men  in  more  dense  80oietieB.They  have  moat 
of  their  remediea  within  themBelvea.The  following  plants  among  others, 
are  used  medicinally  by  them— 


Flanta. 


Oeum  yivale^   or 
chocoUte  root 


Sarraceiua  pur. 
purea,  or  Indian 
cup 


Haremaria   dila> 
tau 

SmilMinaborealis 


Fart 
used. 


Root 

Hoot 

Boot 
Boot 


Prepiuratioii. 


Strong    decoction 
Strong    decoction 

Expmaed  Juice 
Expressed  juice 


Bow  Adminis- 
tered. 


Drank  a  JiU  tiro 
or  three  times  a 
day  or  oftener. 

A  table  or  tea- 
spoonful  drank 
t'lequeatly  during 
the  day,  with  ab- 
stinmce  fiwaerer. 
aldava 

Drank  a  Jill  at  a 
time  wiUi  «  little 
water 

Drank  a  Jill  at 
time 


Disease. 


Dysenteiy,  colds, 

and  coughs,parti. 

cuiarly  for  chil. 

dren. 

Spitting  of  blood 
and  other  pulmo- 
nary    complaints. 


Oravd 
Oravel, 
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Part 

How  Adminis- 

Plants. 

nsod. 

Preparation. 

tered. 

Disease. 

So  busAnterumiia 

Hiirk 

Infusion 

Drank 

Cholic. 

NyiTiphoco    Odo- 

Root 

Expressed  juice 

Drank 

Coughs. 

rrt  0 
JJitto    Ditto 

Rot 

Boiled 

Poultice 

Swellings 

Nuphar  advuua 

oot 

Bruised  with  flour 
or  meal 

Swellings  and 
bruises 

Merganthes  tri  fo- 

Root 

Very    strong    de- 

Drank 

lia 

coction 

Salix  (vulgare) 

Root 

Scrape  into  spirits 

Poultice 

Bruises,  sprains 
&l)roken  bones. 

Xalmiii  angiis  ti- 

Leaves 

Hot    water    with 

Drank. 

Stomach  com- 

i'olia 

very  weak  infusion 
-poison,  if  strong. 

plaints 

Pinus    Balsainea, 

Liner  Bark 

Boiled 

Sores,  swellings, 

I'.Strobus,  Young, 

&c. 

and  P.MJscrocavptt 

Cornus  itricta 

Bark 

Dried 

Mixed  witli  tobac- 
co for  smoking 

Taxus  Canadensis 

Leaves 

Very  stronc;  con- 

As  a  green  dye 

SaWji  (vulgari) 

centratedducoction 

Salix  (vulgari) 

Root 

As  a  black  dye 

Ditto    Ditto 

Leaves 

Bruised  with  hot 
water 

sprains&bruiscs 

Vaccinium  hlspd- 

Leaves  or 

Decociion 

As  a  tea 

ulum 

the  plant 

Ledum  Diilifolium 

Leaves 

Decoction 

As  a  tea 

Diuretic 

Pinus  Microcarpa 

Rout^jhs 

Decoction 

As  a  tea 

Diuretic 

Sorbus  Americana 

Bavk 

Lifusion 

'       As  tea 

The  lisciviuni  from  the  ashes  of  dccrs'  bones  is  drank  as  an  astringent.  The  yolk 
of  eggs  and  turpentine,  ciiual  parts,  or  vary  the  proportions  with  the  nntiu'cofthe 
sore,  applied  as  a  salve,  is  said  to  have  eflccitd  cures  in  desperate  cases  of  ulcers. 

October  2lst. — The  weather  having  been  mild  for  the  last  few  days, 
much  of  the  snow  had  dissolved,  it  lay  chiefly  on  banHa.  The  Indians 
put  us  across  the  lake,  and  wo  took  our  departure  for  the  westward, 
refreshed  by  ourtwo  days  slay  wilh  them.  The  country  now  becamo 
mountaiaouF,  and  almost  dosiitute  of  wood — deer  bccnme  more  nu- 
incroud,  berries  wore  very  pleniiful,  and  nioaily  in  high  perfection  al- 
though the  snow  had  lately  covered  them.  Indeed  the  partridge  ber- 
ries wore  improved,  and  many  spots  were  literally  red  with  them. 

October  2'2nd. — On  our  march  to-day  we  discovered  a  black  bear 
feeding  on  berries  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  off,  and  stole  upon,  him  un- 
awares by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  leeward.  We  fired  a  shot  each 
at  hiu),  both  of  which  bad  uffect ;  but  ho  ran  a  mile  before  be  fell. 
He  was  very  fat,  weighing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
fat  round  his  body  was  four  inches  in  some  parts.  We  rested  two 
days  to  feast  on  him,  leaving  the  remainder,  except  what  we  oould 
conveniently  carry,  with  regret,  from  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  fu- 
ture want  of  it.  Bears  ficsh  is  by  many  of  the  Indians  esteemed  next 
to  that  of  boa  vers,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  oot  ologingthe 
stomach  however  much  of  it  is  eaten.  My  Indian  i.^  prised  me  of  this 
circumstance  before  hand,  and  availed  himself  of  the  faot,  for  on  the 
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night  of  the  death  of  bruin,  after  we  had  both  began,  ai  I  thought  to 
ileep,  about  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  I  found  him  busjr  roasting,  frjing, 
and  devouring  ns  voraciously  as  if  he  had  eaten  no  supper. 

October  24M.— The  winter  had  now  fairlj  set  in  :  the  ponds  were 
all  frozen  over ;  the  birds  of  passage  had  dopertcd  the  interior  of  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  grouse  bad  got  on  their  white  winter  coats — many 
hardships  now  await  the  traveller. 

PART  VII. 
General  Features  of  the  Western  Interior,  etc. 

Octobtr  27th, — ^The  western  territory  is  entirely  primitive.  No  rocks 
appear  but  granitic.  The  only  soil  is  peat,  which  vary  in  quality  ac- 
cording to  situation.  In  thevallies  some  patches  are  very  similar  to  the 
aavanna  peat  in  the  eastward ;  but  as  the  peat  ascends,  it  becomes 
ahallower  and  lighter  until  it  terminates  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains in  a  mere  matting ;  lichens  occupy  every  station,  on  the  peat, 
among  the  other  plants,  and  on  the  bare  rook.  The  Arbutus  Alpinn, 
Fotentilla  tridentata,  Empetrum  rugram,  and  the  Lichens  occn;;-y  the 
highest  resting  places  for  vegetation  on  the  mountain  tops.  The 
trees  all  vegetating  upon  peat,  are  often  forced  in  thU  region  to  'as- 
sume new  features.  The  larch  in  particular,  will  grow  in  spite  of  the 
nipping  blasts,  and  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  rise  erect  on  tho 
mountain  top,  as  it  does  on  the  lower  stations,  it  creeps  along  the 
ground  to  leeward,  wheie  neither  the  birch  or  spruce  can  exist.  It  is 
thus  sometimes  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  many  feet  in  length. 
Ihe  spruce  fir-thickets are  often  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  the  trees 
hooked  and  entangled  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  prac- 
ticable to  walk  upon,  but  impossible  to  walk  through  them.  In  an 
extensive  flat,  barren  track,  that  lay  on  our  left,  there  are  a  number 
of  itrall  conical-shapfcd  gr:i«ito  hills,  clad  with  sombre  spruce,  which 
resemble  islands  in  an  ocean  of  meagre  vegetation  Yet  there  are 
here  the  remains  of  extensive  forests,  destroyed  by  fire,  where  now 
there  is  not  a  Iren  within  many  miles.  Neither  reptile  nor  serpent 
of  any  kind  had  yet  fallen  under  our  notice,  nor  had  the  Indians  ever 
feen  or  heard  of  any  noxious  animal  being  in  the  Island.  It  may 
therefore  be  ooncludeJ  that  there  are  none  of  this  class  common  on 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  continent  here.  Were  the  agricultural, 
its  of  the  coast  to  come  here,  they  would  see  herds  of  cattle,  fat  on 
natural  produce  of  the  country,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  provision 
to  the  fisheries,  and  the  sameanisaal  fit,  with  a  little  training,  to  draw 
ilcdgcB  ut  tho  lato  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.    Nuturo  has   liberally 
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Btooked  Nowfoandland  with  bords,  finer  than  which  ITorwayand  Lap- 
land can  boast. .  Some  of  the  reindeer  bore  attain  the  aizo  of  six 
or  Bovon  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  even  upwards.  These  natural 
herds  are  the  best  adapted  tor  this  oliinato  and  pasture  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent on  witnessing  their  numbers,  that  all  that  is  required  to  render 
the  interior,  now  in  waste,  at  onoe  a  welUstooked  grazing  countrj, 
oould  be  done  through  the  means  of  employing  qualified  herdsmen, 
who  would  make  themselves  familiar  with,  and  accompany  those  herJs 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  as  is  done  in  Norway  and  Lapland  with  the 
reindeer  there,  and  in  Spain  with  the  sheep.  When  taken  young 
these  deer  become  very  domestic  and  tractable.  Were  the  intelligent 
rtsident  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  have  an  interest  in  advancing 
the  country  internally  to  adopt  a  plan  for  effecting  this  object,  under 
their  own  vigilance,  benefits  and  comforts  now  unth  ought  of,  oould 
be  realised.  Norweigians  or  Lapland  Finns  could  be  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  interior,  if  the  Indians  were  unwilling  or  unfit. 

We  met  many  thousand  of  the  deer,  all  hastening  to  the  eastward, 
on  their  periodical  migration.  They  had  been  dispersed  since  the 
spring,  on  the  mountains  and  barren  tracks,  in  the  west  and  north-west 
division  of  the  interior,  to  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young  amidst 
the  profusion  of  lichens  and  mountain  herbage,  and  where  they  were, 
comparatively  with  the  mountain  low  lands,  free  from  the  persecution 
of  flies.  When  the  first  frosts,  as  now  in  October,  nip  vegetation, 
the  deer  immediately  turn  towards  the  south  and  east,  and  the  first 
fall  of  snow  quickens  their  pace  in  those  directions,  aa  we  now  met 
theui,  towards  the  low  grounds  where  browse  is  to  be  got  and  th« 
snow  not  so  deep  over  the  lichens.  In  travelling  herd  follow  herd 
in  rapid  succession  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  all  bending 
their  course  the  same  way  in  parallel  lines.  The  herds  consist  of 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  each,  connected  by  stragglers  or  piquets, 
the  animals  following  each  other  in  single  files,  a  few  yavds  or  feet 
apart,  as  their  paths  show;  were  they  to  be  in  close  bodies,  they 
oould  not  graze  freely.  They  continue  to  travel  south-eastward  until 
February  or  March,  by  which  time  the  returning  sun  has  power  to 
soften  the  snow  and  permit  of  their  scraping  it  off  to  obtain  the  li- 
ohens  underneath.  They  then  turn  round  towards  the  west,  and  in 
April  are  again  on  the  rocky  barrens  and  mountains  where  their  fa- 
vorite mossy  food  abounds  the  most,  and  where  in  Juno  they  bring 
forth  their  young.  In  October  the  hosty  warning  to  travel  roiurna. 
They  generally  follow  the  samo  ivutes  year  after  year,   but  these 
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soni«^imos  vary,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  seasons  and  intorrup- 
tioos  by  the  Indinnf*.  Suoh  aro,  in  a  gonoral  view,  tho  oouises  and 
causes  of  tho  migrations  of  tlio  deer,  and  these  aoem  to  bo  tho  oliiof 
design  of  animated  nature  in  this  portion  of  tho  ourth.  Lakos  and 
mountains  intervening,  cause  the  lines  of  tho  migration  paths  to  du- 
Tiate  from  tho  parallel  ;  and  at  tho  nookn  of  luud  that  separate  large 
lakes,  at  tho  extremity  oflukcs,  and  at  the  straits  and  running  waters 
which  unite  lakes,  tho  dcor  unavoidably  oonoontrato  iu  travelling.  At 
those  passes  the  Indians  encamp  in  parties,  and  stay  for  considerable 
interval  of  time  beoauso  they  can  th^re  procure  the  doer  with  oompa> 
ratively  little  trouble. 

After  the  first  great  fall  of  snow,  although  the  aoolivities  bidbeeo 
for  a  few  days  laid  bare  by  the  mild  weather,  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  remained  covered,  and  the  snow  lay  in  banks  in  the  val- 
leys. Light  snow-showers  aitcrwardd  occasionally  fell,  spreading  the 
veil,  and  thickening  tho  white  mantle  of  winder  in  every  direction. 
We  suffered  much  at  night  from  tho  inolemenoy  of  the  weather.  The 
trees  werohere  generally  so  stunted  and  scanty,  that  we  could  hardly 
collect  enough  of  brushwood  and  roots  to  keep  a  very  small  fire  alive  ; 
and  then  we  wcro  unavoidably  exposed.  At  one  time,  for  three  nights 
in  suoeession,  wo  oould  noi  Bad  a  dry  spot  of  ground  to  lie  upon.  In 
such  situations  the  want  ot  sleep  attended  tho  want  of  sholtor  ;  and 
it  was  a  contest  between  frost  and  Qt-o  which  should  havo  the  supre- 
macy over  our  bodies.  Although  wo  could  shoot  deor  at  intervals  every 
day,  no  supply  of  food  was  adequate  to  suppose  tho  system  under  the 
cxhau&tion  and  load  of  painful  fatigue  which  wo  had  to  undergo.  For 
my  part  I  could  measure  my  strength — that  it  would  aok  obey  the 
will  and  drag  along  the  frame  beyond  two  week.-)  more  Still  it  was 
cheering  to  hope  that  that  space  of  time  would  carry  us  to  the  west 
coast.  Ever  since  wo  left  the  last  party  of  [ndlans,  my  Indian  disput- 
ed with  me  about  the  course  wo  should  pursue  ;  ho  obstinately  insist- 
ing upon  going  to  thosonihwavd.  Peihaps  he  had  a  secret  desire  not 
to  paf-3  too  nonr  the  iloil  In.jiiui  country,  or  he  may  have  heard  that 
some  of  his  tribe  were  onoanijicd  in  tho  direction  he  was  inclined  to 
go.  As  a  separation  might  have  led  to  serious  consequences,  I  eub- 
ujitted  fsom  necessity. 

Cc'oher  2.'6lh. — The  small  lakos  were  sufficiently  frozen  over  for  us 
1(;  \v:;lk  upon  them.  As  wo  advanced  westward  tho  aspect  of  the 
CO  I  iry  bocamo  more  dreary,  and  the  primitive  features  more  boldly 
marked.     Pointed  mountain,?,  of  coarse  rod  granite,   standing  apart, 
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lay  in  all  directions  northerly  and  ssuthorly  ot  oaoh  otl»«r.  Most  of 
thoiu  are  partially  shrouded  with  fir«,  bald,  and  capped  with  snow. 
Ab  wo  ncared  tho  south  end  of  on  oxtonsivo  lake  in  order  to  got  round 
it,  we  obeorvod  a  low  islet  noor  tho  uiiildlo  entirely  covered  with  a 
larjre  spooies  of  gull.  Those  birds  Hoomed  at  if  they  had  congrognted 
to  take  flight  before  tho  lake  was  frozen  over.  1  namod  J  his  lake  in 
honor  of  a  friond  at  tho  bar  in  Edinburgh,  ••  Wilson's  lako."  At  iho 
extreiuo  south  end  wo  had  to  ford  a  rapid  river  of  considerable  size, 
running  to  the  southward,  which,  from  its  position,  wo  inferred  was 
<*  Littlo  River,"  and  which  discharges  at  tho  south*coast. 

October  29'A  — Drawing  near  to  a  mountain  ridgo,  higher  than  any 
we  had  yet  crostfed,  and  which  from  appearance  we  supposed  might 
bfl  the  last  between  us  and  the  sea  coast,  we  bud  groa^  satisfaction  in 
discovering  smoke  rising  from  a  wood  on  the  opposito  side  ot  a  lake 
near  the  foot  of  it.  We  indulged  in  the  hope  that  some  timber  party 
from  the  settlements  at  St  Gcor^'o's  Bay  was  encamped  here.  Our 
toils  were  in  fancy  ended  ;  on  reaching  tho  lake,  the  party  encamped 
seemed  to  distrust  us,  not  venturing  to  show  themselves  openly  on  the 
shore.  After  a  time,  however,  they  wore  convinced  by  our  appear- 
ance, gestures,  and  the  report  of  our  guns,  that  we  wero  not  Kod  In- 
dians nor  enemies.  A  eanoo  was  then  launched  and  came  across  to 
us.  The  canoe  was  of  the  kind  already  dcsoribed,  of  wicker-work, 
covered  with  skins,  and  paddled  by  two  pretty  Indian  girls.  I  un- 
ceremonoously  saluted  them  in  tho  Indian  manner,  and  we  accompa- 
nied them  to  their  camp.  They  were  of  a  pbrty  of  mickmack  Indians, 
encamped  at  this  lako  beouase  deer  and  firewood  wero  plentiful.  One 
man  only  belonged  to  this  encampment,  and  ho  was  out  hunting 
when  we  arrived.  None  of  the  party  understood  a  word  of  English  ; 
my  Indian  however  ozplaiued.  They  told  us,  to  our  no  litMo  morti- 
fication  that  wa  were  yot  sixty  miles  from  St.  George's  Harbor,  or 
about  five  days  walk  if  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  favorable, 
and  that  it  lay  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  last  information  prov- 
ed  that  my  Indian  had  of  late  pertinaciously  insisted  on  a  wrong 
course.  This  small  party  consisted  of  eight  individuals — one  man, 
four  women,  and  three  children  :  one,  an  infant,  was  strapped  or 
laced  to  its  cradle  and  placed  upright  against  the  side  of  a  wigwam 
as  any  piece  of  domestic  furniture  might  be.  They  had  left  St. 
George's  Harbor  three  months  before  ;  sinoo  then  in  the  interior,  and 
intended  to  spend  the  winter  at  Great  Cod  Boy  River  in  St.  George's 
Bay.    As  every  hour  was  precious  towards  the  final  accomplishment 
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of  my  objeot,  I  propoted  to  my  Indian  host  to  aooompany  m«  to  St. 
Oeorgt'c  Bay— my  oflbrwM  agreed  to,  and  a  itipulation  made  to  aet 
off  in  two  hours.  In  the  absence  of  this  Indian,  who  told  mo  his 
name  was  Gabriel,  his  fiimily  consisting,  as  already  obserred,  of  fe- 
males and  children,  were  to  provide  for  theroselTes.  •  For  this  pur- 
pose two  guns  and  ammunition  were  leflt  with  thom.  One  of  theyoang 
women  was  a  capital  shot,  doring  our  hault  with  them  she  left  the 
camp  and  shot  a  fat  deer  close  by.  Having  partaken  of  the  best  pieoa 
of  venison  the  interior  ooald  produce,  together  Ttith  smoked  deers' 
tongues,  we  set  off.  Owing  to  our  enfeebled  condition,  this  man's  vi- 
gour and  strength  woro  enviable. 

Octohrr  30/A. — Rain,  snow,  and  wind,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
compelled  us  to  stop  and  encamp.     Wo  shot  a  hare,  the  first  wa  had 
killed— it  was  white,  except  the  tips  ot  tho  ears  and  tip  of  the  tail, 
which  always  remain  black.  The  hare  of  Newfoundland  is  the  Arotio 
hare,  Lepus  Arctious.     It  sometimes  weighs  fmrteon  pounds  and  up- 
wards.    There  is  no  other  kind  in  the  Island.    The  grouse,  during 
severe  snow  storms  at  night,  allow  the  snow  to  drift  over  them,  and 
thus  covered,  obtain  shelter.    While  in  this  situation  a   silver  thaw 
sometimes  oomos  on,  and  the  incrustation  on  the  surface  become  too 
thick  for  them  to  break  through  in  the  morning,  end   immense  nam- 
bero  of  them  perish  by  being  in    that  manner  enclosed.     When  wi> 
were  crossing  a  lake  on  tho  ice,  my  Indian  fail  through  and  with  great 
exertion  saved  himself.     While  he  was  struggling  my  new  friend, 
Gabriel,  stood  still  and  laughed.  Joe  did  not  look  for  assistance,  nor 
did  the  other  evince  the  least  disposition  to  render  any,  although  ho 
was,  compared  with  my  position  on  the  lake,   near  to  him.    Upon 
my  remonstrating  with  Grabriel  about  his  manifesting  a  want  of  feel- 
ing towards  Joe,  when  perishing, Joe  himself  replied  to  me,  '*  master, 
it  is  all  right ;  Indian  rather  die  than  live  owing  his  life  to  another.' 
The  other  had  action  in  sympathy  with  the  self-dependent  sentiment. 

October  81,  -We  travelled  over  hills  and  across  lakes  about 
twenty  miles,  fording  in  that  space  two  rivers  running  north-easteriy, 
and  which  are  the  main  source  branches  of  the  river  Exploits.  This 
large  river  has  therefore  a  course  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
one  direction,  taking  its  rise  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Island, 
and  discharging  at  the  north-east  part.  The  Indians  are  all  exoellent 
shots,  and  the  two  men  now  with  me  displayed  admirable  skill  in 
killing  the  deer  at  great  distances  and  at  full  speed,  with  single«ball. 
Nearly  a  foot  of  snow  had  reoently  fallen.which  oait  a  monotonous  sub- 
limity over  the  whole  country,  and  in  a  great  measura  concealed  the 
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olianotorlalioi  of  tboTogeUblooa  w«1I  as  tho  intnoral  kingJomi.Wo  an. 
o«mp^  atnighf,  atthoaouthernoztrAmityofwhatii  aaidby  my  IntHana 
to  be  the  moit  aouthern  lake  of  the  interior  frequented  by  tho  Rod  In. 
diani,  and  through  which  waa  the  main  aouroe  branch  of  the  Rivor  Ex. 
ploita.  At  the  aarae  lake,  the  miokmaoa  and  tho  Indians  fk-iondly  with 
them  oommenoe  and  terminate  their  water  exouiHiona  from  and  to  tho 
weat  ooaat.  They  here  oonatruct  their  first  akin  oanoes  upon  entering 
the  interior,  or  leave  their  old  onea  upon  aotting  off  on  foot  for  the 
fea  oouat.  The  distance  to  St.  George's  Harbor  is  twoniy-fivo  mlloa 
or  upwards,  which  part  of  the  journey  must  be  performed  on  foot, 
because  no  waters  of  any  magnitude  intervene.  I  namod  tho  lake  in 
honor  of  His  Majesty  Qeorge  the  IV. 

November  \st. — For  nearly  twenty  miles  westward  of  George  tho 
Fourth'a  lake,  the  country  is  very  bare,  there  being  scarcely  a  thicket 
of  wood.  During  this  day  we  forded  two  rapid  rivulets  running  Houth- 
weat  to  St.  George's  Bay.  Deer  had  hitherto  passed  us  in  innumer- 
able  straggling  herds.  But  westworl  of  George  tho  Fourth'a  lake,  and 
particularly  as  we  neared  the  coast,  very  few  were  to  bo  sceu.  While 
aaoending  a  mountain,  I  felt  myself  suddenly  overcome  with  a  kind 
of  delirium,  arihinj^  I  supposed  from  ex'  mstion  and  excessive  exertion, 
butfanoiedrayselfstronger  than  ever  1  was  in  my  life.  1 1  is  proba- 
ble, under  ihat  influence,  that  if  the  Indian  who  last  joined  had  not 
been  present,  I  would  have  had  a  rencontre  with  my  other  Indian. 

PART  VIII. 

West  Coast. 
Id  the  evening  (1st  November)  about  eighteen  milost  west  of  George 
the  Fourth's  lake,  from  the  summit  of  a  anowy  ridge  which  defines  the 
west  ooast,  we  were  rejoiced  to  get  a  view  of  the  expansive  ocean  and 
St.  George's  Harbor.  Had  this  proapeot  burst  upou  us  in  the  same 
manner  a  month  earlier,  it  would  have  created  in  my  mind  a  thousand 
pleasures,  the  impression  of  which  I  was  now  too  callous  to  receive  ; 
all  was  now  however  accomplished,  and  I  hailed  the  glance  of  tho 
sea  as  home,  and  as  the  parent  of  everything  dear.  There  was  scarce- 
ly any  snow  to  be  seen  within  several  miles  of  tho  sea  ooast,  while 
the  mouutain  range  upon  which  we  stood,  and  the  interior  in  the  rear, 
were  covered.  This  range  may  be  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  uorch-east  are 
higher.  The  descent  was  now  very  precipitous  and  craggy.  A  rapid 
river  called  Flat  Bay  River,  across  which  we  were  to  ford,  or  if 
swollen,  to  pass  over  upon  a  raft,  floMod  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.    It 
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threatened  ru.  i  the  sun  was  setting;  bat  the  sight  of  the  sea 
urged  us onwiwJ.  By  sliding  down  rill  courses,  und  (ravorisng  the 
steeps,  we  found  ourselves  with  whole  bones,  bat  many  bruises,  at  the 
bottom,  by  one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  Wo  then.by  means 
of  carrying  a  largo  stone  each  on  our  backs  in  order  to  press  our  feat 
against  the  bottom,  and  steadying  ourselves  by  placing  ono  end  of  a 
pole,  as  with  a  staff  or  walking-stick,  firmly  upon  the  bottom  on  th« 
lawn  or  lee  side,  to  prevent  the  current  from  sweeping  us  away,  step 
after  step,  succeeded  in  fording  the  river,  and  encamped  by  a  good 
fire,  but  Bupperless,  in  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

November  ''2nd. — Upon  the  immediate  banks  of  Flat  Bay  Kivei, 
there  is  some  good  biroh,  pine,  and  spruce  timber.  The  soil  and  shel* 
ter  are  oven  as  good  here,  that  the  ground  sprucefTaxus  Canadensis) 
bearing  its  red  berries,  constitutes  the  chief  uiiJerwood,  as  in  the  for" 
ests  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  afternoon  wo  reached  St. 
George's  harbor.  The  first  houses  we  reached,  two  in  number,  close 
to  the  shore,  belonged  to  Indians.  They  wore  nailed  up,  the  owners 
not  having  yet  returned  from  the  interior  after  their  fall's  hunting. 
The  houses  of  the  European  residents  lay  on  the  west  tide  of  the  har- 
bor, which  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  and  near  the  entrance  ;  but  a 
westerly  gale  of  wind  prevented  any  intercourse  acro.sa.  Having  had 
no  food  for  nearly  two  days',  wo  ventured  to  break  open  tho  door  of 
one  of  the  houses, — the  captain  or  chief's,  as  wo  understood  from  my 
last  Indian,  and  found  what  we  wanted — provisions  and  cooking 
utensils.  The  winter  stock  of  provisions  of  this  provident  man,  named 
Emanuel  Goutgcnt,  the  whole  having  been  provided  at  the  proper 
eeasons,  consisted  ef  six  barrels  of  pickled  fisV,  of  different  kinds,  viz, 
young  halibuts  and  eels,  besides  dried  cod  fish,  seal  oil  in  bladders, " 
and  two  barrels  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  flour. 

November  2rd. — We  werestill  storm-stayed  in  the  Indian  house, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  It  seemed  remarkublo  that  the  provisions 
were  entirely  free  from  the  ravages  of  rats  pad  other  vermin,  altho' 
left  without  any  precaution  to  guard  against  such.  There  was  a  pota- 
to and  turnip  field  close  to  the  house,  with  the  crops  still  in  the 
ground,  of  which  we  availed  ourselves,  although  now  partly  iujured 
by  frcst. 

^ooimber  4/A. — A  party  of  Indians  arrived  from  the  interior.male 
and  female,  each  carrying  a  load  of  furs.  Our  landlord  svas  amongst 
them.  Instead  of  appearing  to  notice  with  displeasure  his  door  broken 
open  and  house  occupied  by  atrangers,  he  merely  ssid,  upon  looking 
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ronnd  and  my  offering  an  ezphtnatioi ,  "  SuppoiM  me  here,  you  tako 
all  these  things." 

We  crossed  the  harbor,  and  were  received  by  theresidents^-Jersey 
and  English,  and  their  desoeodants,  With  open' arms.  All  Buropeao 
and  other  vessels  had  left  this  coast  a  month  bef<Hr9,  so  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  my  obtaining  a  passage  to  St.  John's,  or  to  abother 
country.  There  were  too  many  risks  attending  the  sending  to  sea  any 
of  the  Teasels  here,  at  this  season,  although  I  offered  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  owners  of  any  of  them  that  would  convey  me  to  Fortune 
Bay  on  the  south  coast,  from  whence  I  might  obtain  a  passage  to 
Europe  by  some  of  the  ships  that  had  probably  not  yet  sailed  from 
the  mercantile  establishments  there. 

After  a  few  days  I  parted  with  my  Indians— the  one,  who  hadwith 
painful  constancy  accompanied  me  across  the  Island,  joining  his  coud- 
trjmen  hefte  to  s[)end  the  winter  with  them  and  return  to  his  friends 
at  the  Bay  of  Despair  in  the  following  spring  ;  the  other,  having  re- 
newed his  stock  of  ammunition  and  other  outfits,  returned  to  his  fa- 
mily which  wo  had  left  in  the  interior.  Having  now  crossed  the  Is- 
land, I  Ciinnot  help  thinking  that  my  success  was  in  part  owing  tc  the 
smallnets  of  my  party.  Many  together  could  not  so  easily  have  sus- 
tained  themselves  ;  tboy  would  have  multiplied  the  chances  of  casu- 
alties,  and  thereby  of  the  requisition  of  the  attendance  and  detention 
of  the  able.  It  is  diffioult  to  give  au  idea  of,  or  to  form  anestimatei 
equivalent  to  the  road-distance  gone  over.  The  toil  and  deprivations 
were  such  that  hired  men,  or  followers  of  any  class,  would  not  havd 
endured  them.  At  Si-  George's  Bay,  as  at  all  other  parts  of  New- 
foundland except  the  towns,  the  country  is  nearly  as  destitute  of  paths 
and  roads  as  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Island  ;  the  inter- 
oourue  between  the  settlements  being  by  water,  during  bad  weather  ia 
entirely  suspended.  I  rouained  at  St.  George's  Bay  Harbor  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Phillip  Messervey,  the  principal  inhabi- 
tant, to  rest  and  recover  from  the  fatigues  and  deprivations  of  my  Jour- 
ney, and  from  a  hurt  received  trhile  descending  the  mountains 
to  the  coast.  At  St.  George's  Harbor  there  are  about  twenty  fami- 
lies, amounting  to  one  hundred  souls,  most  i>f  the  parents  natives  of 
England  and  Jersey.  Their  chief  occupation  is  salmon  fiahing  and 
forriog ;  a  little  cod  fish  is  also  cured.  They  catch  annually  three  or 
four  hundred  barrels  of  salmon  aceording  to  the  success  of  the  fishery, 
and  procure  fur,  including  what  Is  obtained  from  the  Indians  by  bar- 
ter, to  the  value  of  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  They  possess  four 
schooners,  throe  of  theU  boiug  buijt  by   themselves,  and  one  by  the 
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Indians,  in  which  most  of  tho  male  inhabitants  make  one  TOjage  an' 
noaliy,  either  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  or  to  St.  John's,  Newfoandland, 
to  dispose  of  their  fish  and  fur.  Some  of  them  barter  their  produce 
with  trading Tessels  from  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  or  with  the 
vessels  of  any  other  country  that  may  come  to  the  coast,  rocciving 
provisions  and  West  Indian  produce.  They  all  oultivuto  potatoes, 
and  some  keep  a  few  cows.  The  harbor  is  six  or  seven  milna  in  length. 
On  the  east-side  the  soil  is  good  ;  red,  white,  and  blue  cluys  are 
found  here.  Along  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  harbor,  are  strips  of  good  land  ;  some  good  pine  spars  and  birch 
timber  fit  lor  ship-building  are  also  to  be  found  there.  The  young 
black  birch,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  is  called  here  the  "  witch 
hazel."  St.  George's  Harbor,  although  barred,  may  be  euteied  by 
vessels  of  any  burthen.  There  is  no  other  ship  harbor  between  Oapo 
Cape  Ray  and  Porta  Port ;  but  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road- 
stead between  Cod  Hoy  Island  and  the  main  Island  near  Cape  An- 
guille.  None  of  the  other  harbors  can  be  entered  even  by  small  crafib 
when  the  wind  blows  strong  westwardly.  The  trade  and  pursuits  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  St.  George's  13ay,  and  it  may  be 
observed,  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  French  Shore,  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  part«  of  St.  George's  Harbor.  To  the  south- 
ward, at  what  is  called  here  the  Barasways,  seven  or  eight  families, 
amounting  to  nearly  sixty  souls,  who  catch  annually,  from  150  to 
200  barrels  salmon,  and  obtain  fur  to  tho  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  They  have  one  schooner  which  carries  moat  of  their  produce 
to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  or  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ;  thoy  bar- 
tering a  part  with  trading  vessels  at  Cod  Hoy,  and  at  the  Great  and 
Little  Cod  B,oy  rivers,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  ot.  George's 
Bay  ;  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  families,  amounting  to  seventy  or 
eighty  souls,  who  catch  annually  four  or  lli^o  cwts.  of  cod  fish,  about 
filty  barrels  of  salmon,  and  obtain  a  little  fur.  Tho  salmon  fishery  of 
St.  George's  Bay,  under  which  head  are  included,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  able  men  are  in  summer  divided  into  about  thirty  dish, 
ing  crews  of  two  or  three  men  each,  with  boats  and  nets,  and  occupy 
the  salmon  fishery  at  the  shores  and  rivers  all  over  the  bay.  At  tUo 
Bay  of  Islands,  north  of  St.  George's  Bay,  there  are  six — and  at 
Bonne  Bay,  still  further  north,  there  arc  several  families  ;  north  of 
that,  on  the  west  coast,  there  are  no  inhabitants.  At  the  north-cast 
part  of  the  French  Shore,  between  Quirpon  Island  and  Capo  Jo':in, 
there  are  a  few  stray  settlers,  whoso  value  cannot  bo  reckoned  upon 
iuriUcr  thau  that  their  occupatious  are  in  aid  of  the  French  fifcherica. 
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Taking  an  aggregate  view  of  the  French  Shore,  there  are  resident 
upon  it  upwards  of  fiftj  British  families,  oonaiatlag  of  about  three 
hundred  souls,  who  catch  annually  nearly  seven  hundred  barrels  of 
salmon ;  fbr,  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  pounds  ;  cod  fish  and  her- 
rings, four  hundred  pounds  ;  making,  together  with  the  shipping  built, 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  British  residents  on  the  French 
Shore,  £2,400  or  £2,500.  The  usual  mode  of  paying  servauts  on 
the  west  coast  is,  allowing  them  one-third  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, salmon,  fur,  or  otherwise,  the  employer  providing  diet.  Thtt 
principle  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  on  the  east  coast.  St.  George'i 
Harbor,  locally  called  Flat  Bay,  as  well  as  the  estuaries  of  all  tha 
rivers  on  the  west  coast,  is  famous  for  abundance  of  eels.  The  In* 
dians  take  them  in  great  quantities  by  spearing  in  the  mud,  and 
pickle  them  for  winter  use.  If  there  was  a  market,  they  might  be, 
as  indeed  they  have  to  a  limited  extent,  exported.  The  French  Shore 
of  Newfoundland  is  one  of  the  mo6t  valuable  in  the  globe  for  fisher- 
ies, At  this  day  it  is  nearly  in  a  primitive  state,  although  in  sum- 
mer occupied  by  hundreds  of  French  ships  which  send  forth  their 
thousands  ot  batteaux  and  men  brought  from  France,  all  eager  in 
the  pursuit"!  of  the  cod  fishery.  Mackerel  might  be  tbken  at  St. 
George's  Bay  in  any  quantity,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  only,  but  none 
are  caught  now.  This  fishery,  were  it  pursued,would  succeed  that  of 
the  salmon  in  the  order  of  season,  and  the  process  of  curing  is  simi- 
lar. Herrings  might  likewise  be  caught  to  supply  and  suit  any  de- 
mand and  market,  as  they  are  of  all  sixes.  Whale  and  seal  also 
abound  in  their  respective  reasons,  but  none  are  killed.  Tho  British 
residents  on  the  French  shore  feel  very  sooure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  Salmon  fishery  and  in  any  eztensiun  of  their  property,  by  rea . 
son  of  the  peculiar  tenure  in  regard  to  the  French.  A  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  mystery  as  to  their  rights,  has  not  >ot  been  communi- 
cated to  them,  although  they  have  made  repeated  applicaiions  at  head 
quarters  at  St.  John's.  But  the  French  are  at  present  friendly  dis- 
posed to  them,  although  thoir  rights  treated  as  a  mere  sufferance. 
There  is  here  neither  clergyman,  school-master,  church  nor  v  tpel. 
Yet  during  my  short  stay,  there  was  one  wedding  (an  Indian  couple, 
Boman  Catholics,  married  by  a  Protestant  resident,  reading!  the 
Church  of  England  service  from  a  French  translation),  and  fo^ur  chris^ 
tenings, celebrated  by  the  same  person,  with  feasts  and  rejoicings  i^uit- 
able  to  such  events. 

Novtmber  IQth. — Being  now  much  recovered  by   the  various  at- 
tions  at  St.  George's  Harbor  during  my  stay  of  ten  days,  I  set  out 
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on  foot  to  the  lonthvard  along  the  tea  Bhora,  Rocompanied  bj  two  of 
tho  ycuDg  Jersoy  residentt,  in  hopoa,  by  walking  and  boating.to  r«aoh 
Fortane  Bay,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  before  all 
the  Teasels  for  the  season  had  sailed  for  Europe.  We  slept,  as  in- 
tended, in  a  deserted  salmon  fisher's  hut  on  the  shore,  being  unable 
to  reaoh  any  habitation. 

November  17M.— We  forded  the  months  of  serial  minor  streams, 
and  that  of  the  north  of  third  Barasway  riter,  it  having  no  harbor  at 
its  estuary.    In  the  evening,  reached  the  second  Bfoasway  riTor,  a 
dlstanoe  of  twonty>fottr  miles  from  St.  Qeorge's  Harbor,  and  where 
reside  the  nearest  inhabitants.     Oor  walk  all  the  way  wap  on  a  sandy 
rooky  beaoh  at  the  bottom  of  oli&  washed  by  the  set.    The  oliffii  aro 
formed  ohiefly  of  red  sand-stone,  red  oohre,  blue  olay,  and  gypsum, 
sixty  orserenty  foot  and  upwards  in  height,  with  a  deep  bed  of  red 
alluvial  earth  everywhere  superimposed.    The  gypsum  is  of  the  oom« 
pact  kind,  with  hard  nodules  throughout;  the  beds  extend  into  the  sea, 
in  which  stand  water-worn  pxojectioDs,  sometimes  of  grot^ue  fbrms. 
A  few  miles  north  of  the  Barasway  rivers,  there  is  a  vertical  stratum 
of  a  iatk  green-colored  rock,  resembling  verde  Antique  rannipg  thro' 
the  gypsum  deposite,  owing  to  the  great  hardness  and  durability  of 
of  which  its  entering  resembles  a  wall  jrunning  into  the  sea.   GypsiiQi 
also  abounds  inland,  thus  at  the  Battling  Brook,  Flat  Bay  River,&o. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Barasway  rivers,  a*  well  as  else- 
where  in  St.  George's  bay,   there   are  both  sulphurous  and  saline 
springs.     One  of  the  former,  strongly  saturated,  Qocura  near  the  sea 
shore  about  a  mile  north  of  the  second  Barasway  river  ;  another  is 
said  to  exist  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea  up  the  Battling  Brook, 
which  runs  into  tbo  sea,  a  short  distance  north   of  the  second  Baras- 
way river.     Of  the  saline  spf-ings,  006  is  situated  about  two  ijiilcs  up 
the  second  Burasway  ;  another  up  the  liatUing  Brook  ;  and  a  third 
is  said  to  be  on  the  neck  of  land  at  Port   a  Port,  westward  of  F^U 
Mount.     Coal  of  excellent  quality  licb  exposed  io  strata  in  the  bed 
and  banks  of  a  rivulet  between  the  first  uud  succnd  Barasway  rivers, 
about  seven  snd  uino  miles  from  its  mouth.    Tbo  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  second  hnrasway  river,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first,  is  barred, 
havieg  only  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  on  the  bows  at  high  tides.  The 
vicinity  oi  the  Harasffay  rivciH,  as  of  all  tbc   river   courses  in  New- 
foundland, is  an  interesting  and  untro.Jden  field  for  the  geologist,  and 
for  tbo  naturalist  gancrally.     The  inhabitants  at  th  ■  Burasway  rivers 
were  now  in  their  winter  houses  nnder  the  shelter  ut'the  woods, hav- 
ing recently  left  their  summer  residences  at  the  shore.    Like  the  peo- 
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pl«  ftt  St.  Ueorge's  aftroor,  th«j  «r«  induitriou  mi<1  fragal ;  the  extent 
of  their  aalmon  flsberj  andfarring  bui  been  already  noticed.    The  fol- 
lowing animala  are  entrapped  and  shot  here  for  their  fan  :-^martin8, 
foxes,  otters,  beayers,  mask  rftts,  bears,  wolves,  and  hares.   Al'.hough 
ermines  are  nan^eroas,  the  inhabitants  do  not  preserve  their  skins,be. 
cause  they  are  smaU,  their  Talae  not  being  known.  Borne  of  the  resi. 
dents  have  well-stooked  fanbs,  the  soil  being  good.    Oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  hay,  &o.,  are  prodae«d  in  perfeotioq,  and  even  wheat.    On 
evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  portions  of  Newfoundland  for  agricul- 
tural  purposes,  notice  ipust  be  taken  of  the  farm  of  my  hostess,  Mrs. 
Httilan,  at  the  second  Barasway  river.    The  stock  on  it  consisted  of 
six  milch  cows,  besides  other  cattle  ;  the  dury  could  not  be  surpass, 
ed  in  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  were  excel- 
lent ;  the  butter  made  exclusive  of  what  was  kept  for  her  compara- 
tively numerous  domestic  establishment,  was  sold,  part  to  the  resi- 
donts  at  other  places  in  the  bay,  and  part  to  trading  vessels  that  come 
to  the  coast  in  summer.    The  cellar  was  full  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  for  winter  use.    She  was  also  an  experimental  fanner,  and 
exhibited  eight  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  all  possessing  different 
qualities  to  recommend  them.    Of  domestic  poultry  there  was  an 
ample  stock.    Mrs.  Huilan,  altho^gh  not  a  native,  had  lived  in  St. 
George's  Bay  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  remembers  the  celebrated 
navigator.    Cook,  when  he  surveyed  the    coast.      She   is   iade- 
fatigably  industrious  and  useful,  and  lAimediately  or  remotely  related 
to  or  connected  with  the  whole  population  of  the  bay,  over  whom  she 
commands  a  remarkable  degree  of  maternal  influence  and  reppect. 
The  coast  southward  from  hence  to  God  Roy,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
thirty  miles,  and  where  the  nearest  inhabitants  in  that  directions  were, 
was  too  rugged  and  bold  to  admit  of  otir  walking  along  the  shore.  The 
inhabitants  here,  or  at  St.  George's  Harbor,  were  ready  to  exert  them- 
selves to  get  me  forward.     A  forced  march,  which  might  occupy  ten 
days  over  a  snow-covered  mountainous  country  in  the  rear  of  the 
coast  had  few  attractions  just  now,  and  on 

Nowmber  19th,  the  weather  proving  favourable,  two  young  men 
of  Mrs.  Quilan's  establishment  launched  forth  with  me  in  a  small 
skiff  to  row  and  sail  dose  tiong  the  shore,  as  wind  and  weather  might 
jtermit.  My  kind  hostess,  aware  of  the  probable  detention  we  might 
meet,  provisioned  the  little  bark  for  two  days. 

November  20th,  2lst,  and  29ind. — While  passing  in  a  boat,   the 

formation  only,  of  the  coast,  could  be  viewed,  not  examined.     Be- 

ween  the  south  Barasway  river  and  Cod  Hoy  the  coast  is  a  conti- 
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nued  range  of  eWSi,  along  whioh  thero  is  neither  harbor  nor  shelter 
of  any  kind  for  even  a  boat.  A  light  skiff  or  punt  ia  therefore  th« 
safest  mode  of  oonvoyance  along  this  horrific  ooast  in  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year  ;  for  here  and  there  between  the  cliff  there  is  a 
spot  of  beach  with  a  ravine  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  at  whioh, 
although  far  apart  in  the  event  of  being  overtaken  by  bad  weather,  a 
skiff  can  be  run  on  shore,  and  the  crew  at  the  same  instant  jumping 
out  haul  her  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf.  This  we  were  forced 
to  do  several  times,  and  to  olamber  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  until  the 
weather  moderated.  The  oWfb  to  within  three  miles  north  of  Oape 
Anguille,  are  formed  chiefly  of  old,  red,  and  variagated  sand- stone, 
and  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation.  Then  at  a  narrow  opening  called 
Snake's  Bight,  another  formation  succeeds,  and  from  thence  south- 
ward to  Cape  Anguille :  the  ooast  is  principally  formed  of  dark  blu- 
ish stratified  rocks  with  an  inclination  of  about  thirty  degrees.  Beds 
of  narrow  strata  of  a  red  rock  presenting  a  series  of  stripes  to  the  sea 
alternate.  This  latter  portion  of  the  coast  has  many  irregularities 
and  shifting  in  the  strata,  and  single  yertical  strata  of  a  reddish 
brown  rook,  seemingly  trap  or  green-stone,  perrade  it  in  different  di- 
rections, sometimes  presenting  an  extensive  smooth  mural  front  to 
the  sea. 

November  2Zrd. — We  doubled  Oape  Anguille,  and  reached  Cod 
Uoy.  Cape  Anguille  seems  to  be  formed  of  quartz  rook  in  front  and 
granite  in  the  rear,  it  being  a  projection  of  the  granitic  ridge  that  de- 
fineis  the  west  coast.  Cod  Boy,  and  here  there  is  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  is  close  to  Cape  Anguilla  on  the  south.  The  inhabitants, 
as  at  the  Barrasway  rivers,  were  in  their  winter  houses  in  the  woods, 
and  their  boats  laid  up  for  the  winter.  I  however  soon  obtained  a 
volunteer  in  the  principal  resident  named  Parsons,  to  convey  me  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  in  his  skiff  round  Cape  Bay,  and  to 
the  next  place  where  a  boat  could  be  procured.  Owing  to  the  shelter 
and  anchorage  tor  shipping  at  Cod  Boy,  as  already  noticed,  and  to  its 
immediate  proximity  to  the  fine  fishing  grounds  about  Cape  Bay,  it  is 
the  central  poiat  of  tho  French  fisheries  in  summer.  Many  square 
rigged  vessels  are  here  loaded  with  dried  cod  fish  for  France ;  and 
hundreds  of  battaux  brought  from  France  in  the  fishing  ships,  scatter 
Irom  hence  in  all  directions  over  the  fishing  grounds.  There  are 
here  five  resident  families.     Gjpsuni  abounds  at  Cod  Boy. 

November  29lh. — Having  waited  at  Cod  Boy  five  days  in  vain  for 
an  abatement  of  the  strong  north-wost  wind  to  permit  of  our  putting 
to  sea  in  a  skiff,  I  set  out  with  Parsons  on  foot  to  the  southward  by 


tbe  lea  bHow.'   Qrett  Odd  Roy  River  ii  aboat  six  rnihi  louth  of  Cod 
Roy  Island.     We  crowed  the  got  or  entraooe  between  the  sea  and 
tho  eipensive  ihallow  eitaary  of  this  river,  in  a  boat  of  one  ol  the  ro- 
sidents.     The  entrance  is  barred  with  sand,  and  has  only  about  six 
feet  of  water.     There  reside  here   five  families  with   their  servants, 
amounting  to  twenty-eight  souls.    They  oatoh  about  forty  barrels  of 
salmon,  annually,  which,  with  herring,  and  a  trifling  end  fishery,  are 
their  chief  means  of  subsbtence.     Coal  is  found  on  the  south  bank  of 
Great  Cod  Roy  river,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  sea.     The  land  be- 
tween Cod  Roy  and  where  the  coal  occurs  is  low  and  flat ;  so  that  in 
tba  event  of  the  coal  being  raised,  it  could  be  conveyed  by  means  of 
a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the  shipping.    There  were  at   this  time 
ten  Indian  families  encamped  for  the   winter  on  the  banks  of  Great 
Cod  Roy  River  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  chief  atlraotioa 
for  the  Indian  bore  is  Iho  abundanoe  of  eels  and  trouts.     Little  Ood 
Roy  river  is  about  six  miles  south  of  that  of  Great  God  Roy,  and  has 
also  a  gut  at  its  estuary,  which  we  in  like  manner  crossed  in  a  boat. 
Its  entrance  is  likewise  barred,  and  has  only  three  or  four  feet  of 
water ;  but  forms,  like  Great  Cod  Roy  river,  an  expansive  harbor  in- 
side.   There  are  here  two  resident  families  only   amounting  to,  with 
servants,  seventeen    souls.     They  exist  by    furring,  and  a   small 
ood  fishery «  the  quantity  of  salmon  caught  being  very  trifling.    Both  i 
tho  Great  and  Little  Cod  Roy  rivers  have  their  friths  protected  from 
the  sea  by  sand  hills  or  downs.    The  residents  of  Cod  Roy  and  at 
these  rivers,  with  tho  exception  of  Parsons  and  one  or  two  others  re- 
cently settled  there  for  the  sake  of  the  cod  fishery,  are  extremely  in- 
dolent and  ignorant,  dififering  in  these  respects  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  George's  Bay.  The  extent  of  their  salmon  and  cod 
fisheries,  and  of  their  furring,  was  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  oo- 
cupation  collectively,  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.   George's  Bay.    The 
coast  between  Cod  Roy  and  Great  Cod  Roy  river  is  formed  chiefly  of 
mural  clifls  of  horizontally  stratified  sand-stone  of  the  ooal  formation, 
with  alternations  of  red  earth,  blue  clay,  and  gypsum.     From  Cod 
Roy  river  to  Cape  Ray,  it  presents  downs  to  the  sea.     The  downs 
near  the  sea  shore  are  raised  into  hillocks,  and  in  the  rear  thty  are 
level.  In  tho  vicinity  of  Cod  Roy  there  are  aljio  downs,  and  hero  are 
numerous  funnel-shaped  hollows,  somo  of  them  twenty  yards  wide 
across  tho  mouth  and  many  yards  deep.     Most  of  these  hollows  are 
dry  ;  they  are  caused,  as  is  known  to  geologists,  by  fresh  water  springs 
dissolving  the  beds  of  rook  salt  and  gypsum  underneath,  and  to  the 
earili,  sand,  and  other  supcrimpcacd  substances  thus  fulling  in.     They 
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i0m«Uiii6f  aisume  th«  shape  of  ra  tDrertad  Ainnel,  hkving  %  imall  tp- 
ertttreonly  at  th«  nrfkoe,  and  %  hole  below.  Cattle  have  Men 
into  the  latter  deaoriptien  and  been  loet.  The  Mndoompoaing  the 
downa  if  of  a  yellow  white  oolor,  with  minute  Bhellt  ofvarious  kiada 
and  minute  radiated  brown  pyritea  abandantty  inteimixad.  They  pro. 
daeeonlyiand-hillgraM,  Care>  Areoaria,  aid  ihewapea  orvotcb, 
Piium  Maritioianii. 

The  soil  in  St.  George's  Bay  is  the  be8t.aQd  at  the  same  time  forma 
the  most  extensive  tract  of  good  soil  aay  where  on  the  ooast  of  New- 
founland.  It  is  a  low  flat  stripe  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Bay, 
lying  between  the  sea  shore  and  the  mountains  in  tho  rear,  interrupted 
only  by  Oape  Anguille,  which  juts  into  the  sea.  It  seldom  exceeds 
two  miles  in  breadth  except  at  the  Rirers,  and  there  it  extends  many 
miles  up  the  country  along  the  banks.  The  granite  mountains  be« 
hind  appear  generally  olad  with  firs,  except  along  the  summits,  which 
are  bare.  Iron  Pyrites  of  various  forms  occur  in  abundance  on 
the  West  Ooarst,  particularly  at  "  Port  a  Port"  and  that  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  generally  of  the  radiated  and  kidney-shaped  struc- 
ture encrusted  with  a  white  earthy  substance.  Some  of  them  weigh 
several  pounds,  and  many  of  them  have  garnets  embedded.  Pure 
horn-blende  rock  in  large  masses,  some  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,i8 
met  with  at  the  God  Roy  Rivers;  coal  is  reported  to  exist  at  other 
places  on  this  coast,  besides  being  at  the  Barasway  and  Cod  Roy  Ri. 
vers.  The  Indians  say  it  lies  exposed  in  suoh  abundance  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  near  the  mouth  of  a  brook  on  the  west  side  of  Port 
a  Port  that  they  have  made  fires  of  it  oi^  the  spot ',  and  this  is  an 
excellent  harbor  fbr  shipping.  Verde  Antique,  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, spotted  or  mottled  with  white,  is  found  at  the  north  of  Port  a 
Port  on  the  bed  of  what  is  ealled  the  Coal  River — a  few  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  brought  down  in  pieces  by  tho  Indians  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Tobacco  Pipes.  The  natural  productions  of  tbe  West  Ooast 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  neighbouring  ooantries,ar6  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  Canada  in  particular.  Coal  and  the  other  valuable  mine- 
rals are  here  in  abundance,  and  may  be  considered  at  tbe  very  thresh- 
old of  that  country  by  means  of  steam  navigation,  to  the  extension 
and  support  of  which  that  material  so  directly  contributes.  Iron  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  more  profitable  forms  than  pyiites.  By 
means  of  steam  ships,  the  countries  bounding  on  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence  could  defy  foreign  aggression  and  command  an 
extension  of  commerce. 


§7 
November  29th. — Capi  Ray. — lUving  slept  tho  provioua  nigUl  ia 
the  winter  houae  of  one  of  the  families  at   Little  Cod  Roy  river,  we 
to-daj  walked  round  Cape  Ray,  hero  leaving  the   French  Shore  and 
entering  upon  Amorioan  Newfoundland,   or  that  division  of  the  ooaat 
on  which  the  Americana  have  a  right  of  iishiog  and  ot  drying  their 
fiah.     On  the  shore  north  of  Capo  Ray  lay  several  wrecks  of  ships 
and  their  cargoes  of  timber.     Cape   Ray  ia  a  low  point  formed  of 
dusty  coloured  trap  rook  intersected  in  some  places  with  vertical  stra. 
ta  of  green  trap  running  in  an  cast  and  west  direction.  The  coal  for* 
mation  of  St.  George^s  Bay  adjoins.     On  the  very  Cape  there  reaidea 
during  summer  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wm.  Windsor,  with  hia  fami- 
ly.     We  found  him  in  his  winter  hut  in  a  spruce  wood  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  tho  Cape.     The  moat  perfect   contentment, 
cheerfulness,  poverty,  and  hospitality  wore  tho   oharacteristias  of  the 
monarch  of  Capo  Ray.     His  resources,  through  the  moans  of  fishing, 
enabled  him  to  procure  a  sufficionoy  of  coarse  biscuit,   molasses,  and 
tea,  by  which,  together  with  fowling,  he  supported  hia  family.     Ho 
wore  no  covering  on  his  head,  even  when'  exposed  to   tho   inclement 
weather.     Nature,  aided  doubtless  by  habit,   providing  him  with  au 
extraordinary  mat  of  hair,  as  she  does  the  interior  animals  here  with 
fur.    Tho    high    lands  of    Cape    Ray    lie  several   miles    inland, 
norlh-east  of  the  Cape,  and  consist   of  a  group  of  granite  mountains 
seemingly  nearly  two  thousand,  feet  in  height.    The  scenery  among 
them  is  sublime  ;  the  steep  sides  of  the  wedge-shaped  valleys  appear 
SMooth  and  striped  at  a  distance,   owing  (o  the  crumbled  rocks  and 
blocks  detached  by  frost,  being  hurled  Irom  the  very  summits  to  tho 
bottom,  where  they  lie  in  heaps  of  ruins.     I  had    reluctantly  to  be- 
hold only  the  treasures  laid  open  to  the  minoralogiat.     Snow  and  iud 
lie  in  beds  on  these  mcuti  tains  all  the  summer.   The  vicinity  of  Caps 
Ray  is  remarkable  for  great  numbers   of  foxes,  induced  hero  by  the 
abundance  of  their  chief  food,  viz.,  the  berries  of  the  vaccirum  or  par- 
tridge berry  and  that  of  tho   vaccinium  or  hurtle  burry.     We  were 
eevoral  days  storm-staid  by  winds  and  snow,   and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  ice  to  boar  us  across  the  rivulets,  at  a  boat  harbor  called  the  I»ar- 
asway,  six  or  seven  miles  cast  of  the   Oupe.     The  person  in   who^o 
winter  house  we  here  stopped,  his  summer  residence  being  at  Port  uu 
Basque  at  the  eastward,  had  now  enirappcd   and   shot  about   eighty 
foxes,  black,  silver  gray,  patch,  and  rod,  in  less  than  two  months  ; 
all  those  colours  are  produced  at  one  litter.    The   foxes  are  mostly 
caught  in  iron-spring  traps  artfully  concealed  (not  bated)  in  the  path- 
ways along  the  .leiiBhorc.  It  may  be  iiuliccd  that  on  tho  wcat  uuu.'vt  of 
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Newfoundland,  thore  ia  neither  Sootohmto,  Irwhrnao,  cor  nt  to  b« 
met  with  ;  nor,  it  is  aaid,  has  any  membAi  of  thoie  European  familiea 
taken  up  an  abode  weit  of  Forluna  Bay. 

PAKT  IX. 
American  portUm  of  Newfoundland. 
Jkeember  5M.— Fort  au  Basque,  the  niareat  harbor  to  Oape  Ray  on 
tho  east,  about  twelve  miles  distant  therefrom,  we  reached  by  boat 
firom  the  Barasway.  It  had  a  fine  open  entrance,  and  good  anchor, 
ag^,  and  ia  suffioiently  capacious  for  any  number  of  ihips  to  ride  in 
aafoty.  The  rendeivous  for  fishing  yeasela,  small  craft  and  boats,  is 
a  long  narrow  passage,  immediatelj  adjoining  the  west  side  of  the 
harbor,  formed  by  a  chain  of  Islands  which  lie  elose  along  the  ooast» 
and  is  called  Channel.  Four  families  reside  here  during  the  sum. 
mer  pursuing  the  cod  fishery  at  that  season,  and  the  furring  in  winter 
A  small  safe  basin  called  Little  Bay,  with  a  narrow  entrance  adjoins 
Port  au  Basque  immediately  on  the  east.  There  are  no  summer  re- 
sidences here ;  but  two  persons  engaged  in  die  cod  fishery  at  the  Dead 
Islands  in  summer,  were  encamped  in  the  woods  for  the  winter  .They 
undertook  to  convey  me  in  their  little  skiff  to  dead  Island,  the  next 
harbor  to  the  oast ;  and  in  consequence  I  here  parted  with  my  faith- 
ful and  daring  attendant,  Porsonsi  from  God  Boy. 

December  7th.— Dead  IrZaTM/.— Beached  this  place  from  Little 
Bay.  The  harbor  here  called  Pass,  is  fit  for  any  ships,  and  like  Chan, 
nel,  is  a  narrow  passage  between  a  string  of  Islands  and  the  main  Is. 
land.  Port  an  Basque  and  Channel,  and  the  Dead  Island  or  Pass 
are  both  excellent  stations  at  which  to  carry  on  the  American  fisheries. 
The  fishing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Ray  are  probably  tho 
best  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  for  the  resort  of  fishermen  from  a 
distance,  they  being  peculiar  in  this  importsnt^point,  that  tHo  cod  are 
always  to  be  found  in  abundance  upon  them,  and  caught  at  all  sea. 
sons  when  the  weather  is  not  too  boisterous,  and  then  the  neighbour- 
ing  harbors  mentioned,  afford  shelter  to  the  fishing  craft.  The  fishery 
may  be  oomtneaced  here  six  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  at  any 
other  part  of  tho  coast,  and  continued  in  the  fall  of  the  year  until 
Christmas.  Many  iadubtrious  fishermen^  within  a  hundred  miles  east, 
ward,  do  not  leave  these  grouuds  until  the  end  of  December.  The  cod 
caught  in  O'^tobcr,  November,  and  December  is  oalled^wintcr  fish.  At 
Fortune  Bay  to  the  eastward,  on  the  same  coast,  winter  fish  is  caught 
by  means  of  the  smaller  boats  in  the  month  of  January,  February, 
and  MaicK,  in  deep  water  clui^o  to  the  shores.  The  winicr-ciiught  fiah 
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if  of »  bett«t  qaality  than  that  taken  at  any  other  eeaiOQ.  It  ii  aN 
lowed  to  remain  in  dry  lalt  during  tho  winter,  &nd  dried  in  the  flnt 
warm  weather  in  spring ;  being  then  lent  to  a  foreign  market,  it  ar- 
riteg  at  an  eairly  eeaion  of  the  year,  when  there  ie  no  othor  newly- 
enred  fish  to  oompete,  and  brings  fifty  per  oeni.  or  upwards  more  than 
the  fiah  dtied  in  tho  prtoodlog  year.  There  is  no  winter  fish  oaoght 
ftt  Nowfoondland  ezeopt  at  the  south-west  eoast.  At  the  Dead  Is. 
lands  three  fhmilies  reride  In  summer,  whose  chief  pursuit  is  the  ood 
fishery.  These  Islands  are  composed  chiefly  of  mica  slate.  I  wu 
here  fortunate  in  finding  a  Tory  respectable  industrious  inhabitant 
namod  Thomas  Harrey,  still  occupying  his  summer  house  at  the  shore^ 
and  his  fishing  boat  or  shallop  not  yet  dismantled  for  the  winter.  Al- 
though no  ordinary  remuneration  was  equiTalent  to  the  risk  at  this 
inolement  Season  on  so  dangerous  a  eoast,  Harrey  unhesitatingly  man« 
ned  and  provisioned  his  boat  to  enable  me  to  reach  Fortune  Bay. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  probability  of  being  ei'. 
ther  frozen  or  starved  to  walk  along  this  coast  at  this  season  ot  the 
year,  it  is  so  indented  with  deep  bays  and  rivers,  and  in  a  manner  un- 
inhabited and  uneiplored. 

December  Sth. — We  set  sail  from  the  Dead  Islands,  passed  by  a 
harbor  called  Burnt  Island,  where  reside  two  families  who  pursue  tho 
ood  fishery.  The  weather  being  stormy,  we  were  forced  afterwards 
to  put  into  the  Seal  Island,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward ;  Seal 
Island  is  a  fine  safe  harbor  with  two  entrances,  one  east  another  west. 
There  is  one  resident  family  only  here,  seemingly  in  good  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  cod  fishery.  The  prevailing  rock  here  is 'mica 
date. 

Deeemler  llth. — Strong  winds  and  snow  had  compelled  us  to  re- 
main all  night  at  Seal  Island.  We  now  got  under  weigh,  with  a 
fair  wind,  cheerfully  passing  by  "  Harbtr  It  Cou**  uninhabited  ; 
Oaria,  with  one  resident  family  in  summer  ;  Indian  Island,  with  one 
resident  family  ;  LaPoile,  a  noble  deep  bay  with  two  resident  fami- 
lies  ;  and  reach  Grand  Bit,  a  good  little  harbor  with  two  entranoes 
the  west  being  the  bettor,  and  where  reside  two  families  in  summer* 
whose  habitations  were  now  looked  up  and  deserted. 

December  \2th. — Set  sail,  and  reached   Cingserf,  a  good  harbor 
for  vessrls  of  any  size  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  east  side — within 
the  harbor  there  are  many  small  inlets.    It  has  no  summer  rosideats, 
nor  could  we  discover  any  signs  of  winter  oooupants.  Trap  rook  pro- 
vails  here. 
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Dfecmler  18M. — Uavlog  paiicd  the  nighl  at  Cingnorf,  wa  fl«k  off 
tgftin  with  a  fair  wind  ;  touch  at  and  paas   through  araongat  tho  Buri 
goo  Islands.     litre  is  a  sheltored  roadhtcad  with  good  anoborage.  At 
Burgeo  Islands  thero  aro  «Ioren  or  twolvo,  and  in  the  vicinity,  firo  or 
six  resident  families.     Uurgoo  Islands  aro  formed  of  gray  granite,  and 
Tcry  barren.    Tho  part  of  tho  main  Island  opposite  to  them,  as  well 
as  that  for  somo  miles  westward,    present  slcop   and   perpendicular 
olifTa  of  old  red  sandstone  to  tho  sea.     In  tho  evening  we  ronobed  the 
Ilamoo  Islands,  the  oast  extremity  of  that  portion  of  the  Newfound- 
land coast  at  which  the  Americans  have  a  right  of  fishing  and  of  ou" 
ring  fish.     There  aro  only  two  resident    fumilios   here.     The  Ameri* 
oans  have,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  a  right  of  fishing  and   curing  their 
fitth  in  common  with  British  subjects,  on  tho  coast  between  Cape  Ray 
and  the  liameojlsknds,  an  extent  of  about  seventy-five  miles.     This 
portion  ef  tho  coast,  although  possessing  many   fine  harbors  besides 
those  noticed  here,  contains  scarcely  forty   resident  familied,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  souls  on  tho  whole  of  it.  The  chief  pursuits  of  these 
people  are  tiie  cod  fishery  in  summer,  and  entrapping  foxes  and  other 
wild  animals  for  their  skins  in  the  fall.    Tho  salmon  fishery  is  a  very 
minor  object,  as  the  riven  are  not  so  largo  nor  numerous  as  on  tho 
west  coast.    The  fishermen,  or  planters  as  they  are  called,  obtain  their 
outfits  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  fisheries,  from  the  merchants  at 
Fortune  Bay.    They  annually  catch  about   threo  thousand   owts.  or 
quintals  or  upwards  of  cod^  fish,  make  about  forty-five  tuns  cod  oil' 
and  obtain  fur  to  tho  valuo  of  ono  hundred  pounds.     The  approach  to 
many  ot  the  fino  harbors  here  is  dangerous  from  the  want  of  surveys 
of  tho  enter  const.     Thousands  of  valuable   lives  have  been   lost  by 
fthipwreok,  particularly  to  the  oasLward  of  Capo  Bay,  in  consequence 
of  most  dangerous  currents  and  sunken^rocks   that  exist  here,    being 
unnoticed  upon  any  chart,  and  until  tho  colonists  themselves  take  up 
tho  cause  of  humanity,  it  is  not  likely  those   dangers  will  for  a  long 
time  be  made  known  or  a  light  house  erected  on  the  coast.     The  re- 
sidents here,  fls  at  St.  George's  Bay,  and  at  most  of  the  north  and 
west  harbors  of  the  '  Island,  have    both   summer  and  winter  houses. 
They  retire  to  tho  residences  or  huts  in  the  woods  on  the  setting  in  of 
tho  winter,  lor  facility  of  firewood  and  shelter  ;   the  labor  attending 
the  conveyance  of  fuel  to  their  summer  residences  at  the  shore,  which 
are  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  weather,   being   very  great. 
They  sometimes  remove  to  a  dist&nce  of  thirty  miles  and  even  father 
to  the  sequestered  woods  at  the  heads  of  bays  and  harbors,  and  on 
tkQ  banks  of  rivers,  taking  with  them  their  boats,  furniture,  and  pro- 


Gl 
Tiiioni,  and  ro-appear  at  the  ooMt  in  th«  month  or  April.  TU«  babiti 
and  imperaik*  performancoa  ot  tho  boavor  for  preservation  of  aelf 
and  kind,  are  at  least  equally  porfoot  with  those  of  tho  European  set- 
tiers  or  Indians  on  tho  coast.  Each  have  thoir  suoinier  and  winter 
aboden,  and  respeotivoly  provide  for  their  retirement,  &o.  Sea  fowl 
atad  birds  of  passage  resort  to  the  south-west  ooast  in  groat  numbers 
in  the  fall  of  theyror  ;  and  during  that  season, << as  well  as  in  winter, 
oonstitute  a  oonsidarable  portion  of  the  provisions  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  dogs  here  are  admirably  trained  as  retrievers  in  fowling,  and  are 
othcrwiso  useful.  The  smooth  or  short-haired  dog  is  preferred,  be- 
oauso  in  frosty  weather  the  long-haired  kind  beeotaie  encumbered 
with  ioe  upon  coming  out  of  the  water.  They  are  fed  on  fish,  pur- 
posely cured  for  them.  The  Loup  Cervier,  a  common  animal  in  all 
the  adjaoont  countries  is  not  considered  to  be  a  native  of  Newfound- 
land, although  one  was  caught  last  year  in  LaPoile  Bay,  and 
another  killed  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a  few  yearn  ago.  In 
these  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  animals  have  either  crossed  or 
been  blown  over  upon  the  ice  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Neither  squirrel,  porcupine,  or  racoon  have  been  met  with  on  the  Is- 
land. FoDguins  were  onco  numerous  at  this  coast,  their  breeding 
place  having  been  the  Penguin  Islands,  about  fifteen  miles  north- 
east trom  Aameo  Islands.  They  have  been  extirpated  by  man  :  none 
having  been  eeen  for  some  years  past.  Hallibntts  abound  more  at 
the  south-west  coast  than  elsewhere.  The  young  in  the  fall,  is  one 
of  the  finest  fishes  on  these  coasts  ;  but  its  exoellenoo  seams  to  be  lit- 
tlo  known  except  to  the  fiabermsn.and  their  families.     It  may  be 

cured  in  several  ways. 

PART  X. 

South  Coast  of  Newfoandland—Termination  of  Journey- 
December  lAth. — The  coast  was  now  every  where  clad  in  its  white 
winter  mantle,  and  most  of  the  birds  of  passage  had  left  the  shores 
for  a  more  genial  climate.  Having  spent  the  night  at  the  Rameo  Is- 
lands, we  set  gail  eastward,  entering  now  upon  the  British  Newfound- 
land ooast.  This  part  may  be  considered  out  of  the  province  of  the 
present  narrative,  although,  except  to  the  immediote  residents,  little 
better  known  than  the  coast  just  gone  over.  The  coast  at  the  entrances 
of  white  Bear  Bay  and  Old  Man's  Bay  is  formed  of  trap  rooks  and 
red  sandstone  alternating.  Pass  by  Little  River,  a  good  harbor  ; 
CapeLaHume,  whore  two  famUies  reside  ;  Bay  Francois,  with  three 
resident  families ;  New  Harbor,  three  resident  lamiliea ;  Rencontre. 
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fe«r  &intliM  :  and  reaoh  Biohard's  Harbor,  where  several  famllieB  te" 
aide  in  rammer. 

Oape  LaHume,  as  well  as  the  coast  thenoe  to  Richard's  Harbor,  is 
formed  chiefly  of  trap  rooIc.Richard's  Harbor  is  a  complete  basin.sar- 
ronnded  on  all  sides  by  steep  trap  hills,  of  four  hundred  feet  and  up- 
wards ia  height.  The  entrance  is  Tery  narrow  and  deep  ;  roolcs  on 
the  west  side  overhanging  to  that  degree  as  to  reader  it  awful  to  be* 
bold  while  paasing  nuder. 

December  16M. — Having  been  wiud-boand  one  day  in  Kiohard'i 
Harbor,  a  favouring  breeze  now  carries  ns  to  the  Bay  of  Despair,  and 
in  sigbt  of  the  whaling  and  cod  fishery  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Newman,  Hunt  &  Co.,  of  London.  Ihe  few  inhabitants,  and  their 
parfluits.between  Bameo  and  the  Bay  of  Despair,  are  similar  to  those 
farther  to  the  westward.  The  rock  formation  of  the  coast  between 
Gape  Ray  and  the  Bay  of  Despair  may  be  noticed  in  a  genentl  view 
as  follows  :  Bed  Sandstone,  of  the  coal  formatian  is  found  neit  to  the 
trap  rock,  six  or  eight  miles  east  of  Oape  Bay.  Then  we  eome  to  pri* 
mitive  rooks,  mica  slate,  gneis,  and  granite ;  next  are  trap  and  old 
red  sandstone  alternating,  which,  with  the  granitio  rocks,  form  the 
coast  all  the  way  eastward,  presenting  little  else  than  most  barren  and 
precipitous  hills  halt  clad  with  stunted  firs,  and  indented  every  where 
with  harbors,  bays,  and  riven.  Few  of  the  harbors  have  any  soil  at 
those  parts  nearest  the  sea,  there  being  merely  debris  in  email  patches. 
At  the  head  however,  of  most  of  the  harbors  and  bays,  and  along 
the  margins  of  the  waters  that  dleeharge  into  them,  soma  gocl  soil 
and  spruce  timber  are  to  be  found.  Rock  chrystals  of  different  colon  ra 
are  stated  by  the  inhabitants  to  occur  in  quantities  al  Harbor  le  Coa 
and  Diamond  Cove  in  that  neighbourhood.  Several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants possessed  transparent  specimens  ascuriosities. 

Upon  reaching  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Newoun  k  Co.,  at  the 
Bay  of  Despair,  I  learnt  with  satif  action,  that  the  last  ship  for  Eng. 
land  this  season  from  this  coast  was  to  sail  within  a  few  days  firom 
another  of  their  establishments  in  Fortuu'i  Bay.  Harvey *s  boat  and 
men  now  went  back  to  the  Dead  Islands,  bat  not  without  apprehension 
on  my  part  for  their  safety.contending  against  westerly  winds  on  this 
inhospitable  coast  at  such  a  season.  For  while  we  were  coming  with 
a  fair  wind,  every  drop  of  water  and  spray  that  came  into  our  boat 
congealed  as  it  fell,  thuir  binding  together  boat,  ropes  and  sails  in  one 
mass  of' ice. 

Here  ended  a  four  months'  exeurrion  of  toil,  pleasure,  pain,  and 
anxiety,  suooeeded  Vy  the  delight  of  being  again  restored  to  society, 
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which  w&i  enjoyed  with  the  gentlemen  and  familiei  of  the  meroantUt 
establishments  at  the  Bay  of  Despair  and  Fortune  Bay. 

It  was  impossible  to  reaoh  St.  John's,  and  I  took  passage  at  Little 
Bay  in  Fortune  by  the  ship  "  Duok,"  sailing  on  the  28th  December, 
and  arrived  in  Dartmouth,  in  England,  on  the  lOlh  February,  1823. 

Beg^stex  of  the  Weather  in  the  Interior  from  4th  September  to 

31st  October.  1822. 


Winds. 

Bright  days 

Rainy  days 

Foggy  and 
drizzly  days 

Snowydays. 

September  ^ 

4th  to  30th  V 

inclusivi.   ) 

W.&  S.W. 
N,W. 

s. 
w.&.s.w 

N.  W. 

N. 

S. 

S.E. 

E. 

N.E. 

19 

1 
•2 

3 
1 

1 

2 

22 

5 
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J 
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R    E    M    A    R    K    S 

ON    I'AIlT  OF 

THE    WESTERN    SHORE 

or  Xlll!!»  l!$£.A\J>, 

BY    THE    SUUVEYOU     GEJVEUAL, 

AFTER  PERSONAL  EXAMINATION  IN  1847. 


That  portion  of  the  Wcstcni  Shore  of  the  Island  to  which  tlio  followiup;  observations 
are  intended  to  apply,  is  situate  within  that  extent  (listiiigiiished  as  tlic "  J'"reiioh 
Shore,"  and  reaches  from  the  Great  Codroy  River  in  latitude  -iT'-'tO  North  to  the  IJay 
of  Islands  in  49'1  J  North.  The  whole  of  the  country  inuluded  in  this  spate,  as  seeii 
from  seaward  presents  avery  diftereut  aspect  from  the  southern  and  eastern  siioros  - 
the  latter  exhibits  to  the  eye,  on  approaching  it,  nothint!;  but  a  low  stunted  growth  of 
lir  or  spruce — the  former  appears  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  thick  growth  of 
the  various  kinds  of  hard  wood;  and  the  land  generally,  in  its  most  prominent  fea- 
tures, resembles  that  on  the  adjacent  Island  of  Cape  Ureton. 

The  places  especially  examined  by  tlie  Surveyor  General,  who  had  tlie  honor  in  the 
nionthof  .July,  ISi?,  of  aceompanving  His  Kxcelleiiey  the  Governor  on  a  cruise  to 
the  Western  aud  Southern  Shores  of  the  Island,  were  the  following:  — 

GREAT  CODROY  EIVER. 

The  entrance  to  this  river  isover  a  sandy  bottom,  and  is  narrowed  from  th(!  projection 
of  a  sand-bank  on  the  Nortlieru  side  to  a  distance  not  more  than  two  luuuhed  feet. 
It  is  not  navigable  for  large  vessels,  but  small  craft  of  about  thirty  tons  burthen  can 
easily  follow  tile  channel  and  safely  transport  their  cargoes  from  tlie  chief  salmon 
tishiiig  establishment  to  the  sea,  a  (listanee  ofnine  or  ten  miles.  After  passing  the  en- 
trance to  this  river,  it  opens  at  once  to  a  sheet  of  water  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and 
tills  width  it  preserves,  running  southeasterly,  at  least  ten  miles,  continuing  afterwards 
in  a  narrower  stream  to  penetrate  the  corntry  several  miles  fnvtlier.  On  its  southern 
side  the  land  rises  in  an  easy  ascent  to  an  clev;;tli)n  of  iVom  one  lo  tw.)  hur.drevl  fee  I 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  maintaining  at  that  height  a  [;eiUly  luululatiiig  siiilMee  and 
stretches  away  to  the  southward  until  it  meets  l!ie  Little  Codroy  river,  ii  stream  riiu- 
iiing  nearly  parallel  with  and  distant  froit\  it  about  seven  miles.  On  its  noitheni  side 
tlie  land  has  a  higher  range,  i^nd  at  a  distance  of  about  tiirce  miles  from  the  simre* 
of  the  riveratUiins  anelevati'.vnof  live  or  six  hniulied  feet.  l!etv,-eeii  tliis  ri-,l;ce  and. 
the  Codroy  another  stream  runs,  which  empties  itself  into  the  main  river  near  ilie  bir 
The  extent  of  laud  lying  between  the  Great  and  Little  Cod  Jloy,  and  t)n  tiie  norili 
side  of  ri>e  former,  may,  from  the  examination  made,  be  estimated  to  eoiitaiu  an  area 
cfiiial  to  seventy  thousand  acres-  the  whole  of  that  space  consists  of  a  rich  loam  eu- 
pablc  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  and  (it  ibr  tiie  ])roduction  of  any  description 
of  crop.  A  small  quantity  of  wheat  has  beensowu  liv  a  Scotch  farmer  on  the  natural 
wi'.l,  and  it  was  seeii  growing  luxuriantly.  Limestone  is  readily  oi)lahied,  and  can,  with 
but  little  trouble,  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  supp(>rt  of  the  land  where  it  is  so  abun- 
('.it'.itl;  I'ouiui.  'i'tsviberoftlic  inovt  serviceable  description  eovtJs,  iir  the  must  p.irt, 
li'ie  tract  liere  refcired  U)  -  hirch  trees  im'issuring  from  tlve  to  seven  t'eet  in  circui.ii'cr- 
rnce,  were  found  within  lesstliim  a<iiuirler  of  a  mile  of  the  sin. re.  while  otliers  of  a 
hirgcr  growth  may  be  readily  procured  at  a  short  increased  disi.iiuc  tVoin  it.  Amongst 
tlie  liirch  is  mingled  spruce  and  lir,  and  all  olsizes  suitable  either  fi)r  the  election  of 
ho.ises  or  the  construction  of  vessels.  Tlie  few  settlers  fuiiii<l  licre  pnilitahly  employ 
.s\)inc  part  of  their  time  in  cutting  and  carryhig  to  our  settiemeiitsoii  the  southern 
shorax,  materials  for  the  latter  imrposc.  Vivn  infirination  obtained  at  (Vnjniy,  but 
litUe  doulit  exii-tsthat  coal  may  ric  procured,  and  thii  v.iilicui  iiiuc/l.  ciifilcuiiy  lo- 
wftrd^  the  c'lsli'i'ii  end  ol'flie  river. 
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Lylnat  to  the  iiorthwnrd  of  the  valuable  tract  of  land  above  referred  to,  is  found  a 
range  of  Iiilly  ground  admirably  adapted  for  grazing;  its  natural  production  c()nsi^t. 
iiig  of  a  herbage  which  early  in  the  summer  attains  a  height  of  between  two  and  threi; 
tW't.  The  whole  of  the  population  on  and  near  the  Codroy  river  does  not  exceed  12 
or  14  families -the  majority  of  these  cniploj  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  a  limit. 
t'U  salmon  and  cod  fislicry,  and  only  in  a  very  partial  manner  turn  tlieir  attention  to 
the  cultivatien  of  the  ground  ;  neither  do  they  derive  that  benefit,  even  from  its  luitii- 
ral  productions,  which  they  niay  easily  do.  ilence,  wliere  several  of  tlicse  prrsnuH 
may,  witli  a  little  preparatory  trouble,  cut  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of  fodder, 
'hey  content  themselves  witli  gathering  in  about  fifty. 

Indeed  with  so  scanty  a  population  as  that  now  innabiting  the  Codroy,  none  of  its 
resources  can  be  sufficiently  developed ;  hence,  while  under  other  circumstances  a  win- 
ter fishery  may  be  profitably  conducted  oft"  Port  au  Basque,  a  place  within  15  miles  of 
Cud  Roy,  by  the  residents  at  the  latter  place,  such  a  branch  of  trade  is  at  jirescnt  not 
thought  of.  The  few  settlers  before  referred  to  complain  with  much  feeling  of  the  in- 
dignities they  suffer  at  thehandsof  the  French— their  nets  being,  as  they  allege,  sonic- 
times  forcibly  taken  from  them  and  carried  away  by  the  French  men-of-war  (m  tlie 
si.ition. 

in  closing  the  remarks  on  this  river  it  is  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  it 
W'uuld  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  or  pictwresque  scene  than  tne  whole 
presents ;  and  whether  with  reference  to  the  soil  around  it — to  its  fisheries— or  its  (jeo- 
t^rapliical  position,  forming  as  it  does  part  of  the  Northern  Head,  and  tlierefore  ccm- 
iiiiindingtiie  entrance  to  the  (iulfofSt.  Lawrence — a  more  desirable  t)rimportanlplace 
lor  a  settlement  could  scarcely  be  found.  Codroy  is  about  300  miles  from  Halifax, 
aiuinot  more  than  double  that  di&tance  from  Queoec, and  is  nearly  in  the  same  lati- ■ 
tuJe  with  the  latter  place. 

BAV  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

TliisTlay  (the  Northern  Head  of  which  is  about  40 miles  from  Codroy)  is  large  and 
hi  autiful.  On  either  side  the  land  rises  not  to  amountainous  height  but  to  an  dt  ••  a- 
lioii  of  easy  access  and  oflering  no  obstruction  to  its  being  appropriated  to  useful  pur- 
poses. At  its  entrance  it  is  about  forty  miles  broad,  and  Flat  Point,  where  the  larp- 
e':t  settlement  has  been  establislied,  is  about  the  same  distance  fromitsNorthern  Head. 

The  iiiiid  in  this  bay  and  adjacent  to  it  is  of  a  totally  different  character  to  that  on 
tilt:  .Southern  and  Eastern  shores  of  the  Island.  In  the  latter  the  soil  rests  on  a  flat  y 
formation,  and  in  clearing  g.oinul  tlie  agriculturist  encounters  large  quantities  of 
stones,  the  removal  of  which  from  the  surface  is  indispensable,  arul  can  onlv  be  ac- 
complished by  much  hard  labour  and  consequent  expense.  In  theformer.no  difficulty 
of  this  nature  presents  itself— there  the  soil  is  rich  and  dcep,andw lien  the  trees  and 
stumps  are  removed  from  it,  no  furtlier  obstacles  existto  prevent  the  land  being  at  one 
brought  under  the  plough-,  while  the  husbandman  has  at  hand  lime  stone  and  gypsum 
Jii  Itioient  for  the  mostextensive  farming  operations,and  in  addition  to  which,kelp,a  most 
valuable  inanure,may  be  collected  almost  to  any  extent.  To  clear  land  near  St.  .John's, 
and  generally  on  the  eastern  shore,  so  as  to  fititforthe  reception  of  a  crop,  costs  from,i.'4 
to  .-C 1 5  per  acre  —to  put  an  eqiuil  quanti  ty  of  ground  in  a  sinii  lar  state  either  at  Codioy 
or  liay  .St.  George,  would  not  involve  an  outlay  beyond  ¥)s.  or  50s. 

The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  settled  on  the  shores  of  this  bay,  and  secure  to 
tiiemselvas  a  comfortable  maintenance,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly ;  but  having  reference  toils  valuable  fisheries,  which,  as  yet,  have  only  been  par- 
tially  developed— and  also  to  tho  great  extent  of  cultivable  lanclaround  and  near  it,  the 
Kay  of  St.  George  would  appearcapable  of  .supporting  from  one  to  two  hundred  thou- 
s  iiid  persons  ;the  inhabitants  at  present  occ  upying  it  consist  in  the  whole  of  about  eigiit 


hundred  people,  who  reside  for  the  most  pardon  Flat  Point,  a  plac?  .selected  for  settle- 
iDeiitsokdy  onaccoiuitof  its  situ^ition  with  reference  to  the   fisln 
few  acre.!  of  a  sandy  paint,  but  little  above  the  levd  of  the  .sea. 


hery,  and  consi.stsofa 


'J'ncwhjie  of  the  residents  in  this  Bay,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  occupy  them- 
selves chiefly  in  tiia  prosecution  of  the  Hornng  Fishery,  which,  commencing  in  the  lat- 
ter e:i  1  of  iVLiy  or  ijeginning  of  June,  continues  fjr  a  period  varying  from  three  to  five 
Weeks.  During  this  season,  h^rrin^;*  of  a  very  largo  kuid  abound  in  vast  quantities, 
and  thi  nu  nber  taken  is  in  prop  );-r,ioii  to  the  hiin  Is  employed,  and  not  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fish.  Tii's  yen-  about  twenty  thiusind  bvrrels  were  tiken,  and  which  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  an  average  annual  catch.The  export  offish  is  chiefly  to  Qutbe:, 
wii'U-'e  bread,  flour,  and  other  articles  of  provisions  are  brought  in  return— the  sup- 
pUi^s  fro  n  St.  Jo!i,i'.<  to  this  ti  ly  beiu^  1 1  a  very  limited  amount.  When  the  iierring 
li-ihery  term'mtes.thj  attention  of  the  people  is  turned  to  catching  salmon,  in  which 
thpy  .iregenerally  sueeessful.  No  prepifition  is  made  here  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
cod  fishery,  but  thstthis  branch  of  trade  miy  be  successful!  v  conducted  is  proved  by 
the  fact  th.at  several  krije  boats  came  this  year  from  C.ipe  Ray,  fished  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Biy,  and  in  a  sliort  time  returned  with  their  boats  laden,  h.iving  caught 
on  an  average  eighty  quintals  eaeh  boit.  N  e.^r  the  Northern  He  ad  of  this  Bay  a  small 
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Islnnd,  known  as"  Red  Island,"  isnituate,  nnd  here  a  cod  fislicry,  fo  sonic  (xttnt.  is 
varried  on  by  the  French  in  small  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  are  hauled  up  every 
night  on  the  Island  ;  and  in  this  way  about  eight  thousand  quintals  of  cod  fish  arc 
taken  annually.  That  a  valuable  and  extensive  cod  fishery,  therefore,  ninv  be  here 
estdhlished  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  ftnd  which  may  extend  from  Cape  Ray  to  Houne 
IJay,  a  distanee  of  about  120  miles.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  it  may  be  mcnti;ined  lliat 
Bay  St.  Ocorpie,  in  common  with  other  places  around  our  shores,  participates  in  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  annual  visitation  of  the  caplin  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  hiis 
tlie  great  advantage  cf  having  that  delicate  fish  the  i.<nelt  witliin  its  boundaries,  and 
these  can  be  and  are  taken  during  each  month  in  the  year.  During  the  past  winter, 
when  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  so  generally  felt  in  the  island,  the  distress  of  tlie 
residents  in  this  Day  wasgreatly  alleviated  by  tlie  supply  of  this  description  of  fi  b. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  southern  shore  of  this  bay,  coal  has  been  long  knov/ii 
to  exist,  and  on  the  northern,  near  Port  au  Port,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  va- 
luable mineral  may  also  be  found— specimens  having  been  brought  from  that  place. 

THE  BAY  OF  ISLANDS  and  RIVER  HUMBER. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  (distant  from  the  north  liead  of  the  Bay  St.  Gcorp;e  about  50 
miles)  isspacious  and  easy  of  access — surrounded  by  a  range  of  hills  which  stand  nut  in 
bold  outline  offroin  800  to  1000  feet  higli ;  and  having  its  entrance,  of  nearly  fifteen 
miles  wide,  studded  with  lofty  Islands,  this  bay  offers  protection  to  vessels  within  it, 
and  on  its  southern  side  affords  a  good  and  safe  anchorage.In  depth  it  is  equal  to  its  width. 
From  its  eastern  side  proceeds  several  valuable  arms,  but  the  most  imi)ortant,and  that 
specially  examined  and  known  as  the  Humber  River,  extends  from  tlie  south-east  part 
oithebay  about  twenty-eight  miles  easterly  into  the  country,  maintaining  througlunit 
tlut  distance  a  width  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  terminating  that  with  at  a  place  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Sound,  whence  the  Humber  proceeds  in  a  narrowed  channel. 

The  high  lands  around  the  Bay,  on  approaching  the  Humber,  gradually  lessen  the 
abru^tncssof  their  character  until,  on  the  banks  of  that  magnificent  river,  they  do  not 
rise  higher  than  from  i3  to  .5  hundred  feet,  and  present  to  tneeyea  rich  clothing  of  ail 
the  varied  foliage  found  in  the  colonies  near  us,  and  which  reaches  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  soil,  throughout  theextent  named,  is  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion — it  is  deep  and  fertile— and  possesses  within  its  bosom  the  means  of  its  own  sup- 
port, as  limestone,  here  as  well  as  at  Codroy  and  Bay  St.  George,  can  be  readily  pro- 
cured and  to  any  extent.    Tlie  hardwood  "found  here  consists  chiefly  of  the  dillLrent 
descriptionsof  birch— the  yellow  (called  wych-hazel),  within  less  than  a  <|unrter  of  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  was  found  measuring  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  from  five  to  seven 
feetin  circumference — and  soft  wood,  as  pine,  spruce,  larch,  &c.  are  to  be  had  witlias 
little  difficulty — the  whole  existing  of  a  size  sufficiently  large  lor  any  kind  ofbuilding 
and  in  quantities  abundant  enough  to  become  an  article  of  export.    Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  broad  part  of  the  Humber,  and  which  reaches,  asbefore  stated,  from 
the  Bay  of  Islands  to  the  Sound,  the  navigatiou  is  free  and  safe  to  the  largest  class  of 
vessels,  and  the  anchorage  general  and  good.    From  the  Sound  the  Himiber  extends 
easterly,in  a  stream  reduced  in  its  width  to  about  one  hundred  yards,  twelvemilcstoa 
sheet  of  water  known  as  the  Deer's  Pond.  In  the  narrow  part  of  the  Humber,  just  re- 
ferred to,  there  are  two  rapids — one  situ.ite  aboutamile  and  a-half  from  the  SouTul,arid 
the  other  about  three  miles  from  the  Deer's  Pond — the  first  named  of  these  can  be  crsl- 
ly  passed  at  high  spring  tides,  and  the  second  presents  nodifllculty  that  two  men  with 
a  boat  may  not  readily  overcome — one  man  to  track,and  another  to  keep  the  boat  from 
the  shore,  being  found  suflRcient  to  ensure  a  safe  passage  over  it.The  Deer's  Pond.which 
has  been  before  named,  is  about  15  miles  long  and  3  broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  land 
of  a  m9st  fertile  description,  and  bearing  on  its  surface  pines  measuring  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  with  birch  of  scarcely  inferior  dimensions,  and  both  these  kinds 
existing  in  great  quantities,  and  with  such  water  power  within  reach  as  would  seem  to 
invite  the  establisliment  of  saw  mills,and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  success  to  such  an 
Enterprise.    The  rapids  before  adverted  to  would  offer  but  a  slight  impediment  to  the 
safe  transit  of  rafts  of  lumber  or  baulkfrom  the  Pond  to  the  Humber,  and  whichniay 
be  conveyed  between  those  places  in  the  length  of  a  summer's  day. 

From  the  Deer's  Pond  to  the  Grand  Lake  is  an  estimated  distance  of  four- 
teen miles,  nearly  the  half  of  which  can  be  passed  in  a  boat  on  the  stream  which 
communicates  between  those  places.  The  lake  just  referred  to  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water  yet  discovered  in  Newfoundland  :  in  length  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  about  50  miles,  and  in  breadth  4  or  5  ;  its  south-western  extremi- 
ty reaching  within  16  miles  of  the  harbor  of  Bay  St.  George,and  its  north-west- 
ern approaching  White  Bay,  within  from  30  to  ■tO  miles.  Thus,  from  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  a  communication  may  readily  be  opened  which,  passing  through  the 
Humber,  Deer's  Pond,  and  Grand  Lake,  would  enter  the  Bay  of  St.  George  by 
a  road  of  about  sixteen  miles  in  length. 
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From  tlio  Grnnd  Lake  too,  it  would'be  no  tlilTloult  uudortaltlnfi;  to  penetrate 
tliroiigh  the  countiy  to  the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame,  on  llie  Kaiiern  side  ol'  the  Is- 
land, or  to  the  Kay  of  Exploits.  The  IndianH  now  uucaMonaliy  take  that  route, 
aecoinplixhing  the  diatanee  in  three  or  four  day.t. 

Thtj  settlements  at  present  eatablished  on  the  liumbcr  arc  very  limited  and 
of  nn  uniiiiportant  character  :  at  none  of  these  are  there  more  than  two  fami- 
lies, and  the  whole  of  the  population  to  be  found  at  present  on  the  banks  of 
this  most  important  river  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  persons. 

Thearcaof  goo(|  cultivable  land  to  be  found  on  its  bunks  und  adjacent  to  it, 
it  would  be  ditlicult  to  estimate,  unless  a  more  extended  examination  were 
madetlian  has  yet  taken  place,  but  from  the  resources  which  this  part  of  our 
Island  possesses,  in  its  herring,  salmon,  and  cod  fishery,  coupled  with  tlie  great 
extent  of  land,  which  only  requires  the  ordinary  care  of  the  agriculturist  ii>  en- 
sure a  prolitable  return,  it  maj(  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  from  a  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  ilfty  thousand  persons  could  be  leadily  located  there,  and 
who  would  be  placed  in  nuch  circumstances  and  surrounded  with  such  resources 
ns  would  guarantee  to  the  sober  and  industrious  settler  a  comfortable  mainte- 
nance. 

At  none  of  the  places  tnentioned  in  the  foregoing  observations  is  any  magis- 
trate established  or  person  exercising  magisterial  iunetions ;  and  although 
crimes  of  a  flagrant  character  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence  among  them,  yet 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  hand  of  the  law  is  necessary  to  secure  to 
the  weak  the  peaceable  enjoynjent  of  his  properly. 

At  present  the  only  opportunity  which  the  population  in  the  several  places 
named  have  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbours,  or  of  seeking  redress  for  injuries  sustained,  is  by  applying  to 
the  Naval  OfUcer  in  command  of  a  man-of-war,  sent  round  our  shores  annual- 
ly,  for  the  protection  of  the  tisheries,  and  to  whom  a  commission  of  the  peace  is 
usually  given. 

To  persons  visiting  the  Western  Shores  of  Newfoundland,  after  having  beci\ 
acquainted  with  the  Southern  and  Eastern,  the  diilerence  of  climate  between 
those  places,  and  the  dili'erent  effects  produced  upon  the  weather  by  the  winds, 
become  at  onoe  most  apparent.  The  Southern  shore  is  frequently  enveloped  in^ 
fog — and  the  Eastern,  although  not  subject  to  that  visitation  to  an  equal  ex. 
tent,  as  the  bank  of  fog  more  generally  keeps  at  some  distance  from  it,  yit  docs 
an  easterly  wind  almost  always  bring  to  the  eastern  shore  cold  and  dlsagreable 
weather — on  the  Western  shore  fog  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  climate  is  an  ameli 
orated  one. 

During  the  time  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  places  referred  lo,  when 
in  St.  John's  it  was  so  cold  in  consequence  Qf  a  strong  easterly  wind,  as  almost 
to  check  vegetation,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  where  the  wind  blew  from  the 
$ame  quarter  and  on  the  same  day,  the  weather  was  that  of  summer, 

In  concluding  these  remarks  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  the 
entrance  to  the  Gut  of  St.  Lawrence  is  formed  on  the  one  side  by  the  northern 
part  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  Paul's  Island  adjacent  thereto — and  on  the  other, 
by  the  south-western  part  of  Newfoundland — the  distoncc  between  the  head- 
lands here  referred  to  being,  as  before  stated,  about  5(i  miles.  The  land  on  both 
sides,  when  entering  the  Gulf,  is  distinctly  seen,  and  risinghigh  out  of  the  water. 

The  several  places  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  observatians  would  appear 
to  be  of  no  slight  political  importance,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole 
are  situate  neat  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  of  them,  as  before  stated, 
forms  part  of  the  Northern  head  at  its  entrance.  The  settlement  then,  of  the 
Great  (.'odroy,  Hay  St.  George,  and  Bay  of  Islands,  with  the  Humber,  would 
appear  to  he  desirable  not  only  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  valuable  fisheries  connected  with  them,  but  that  also,  from  their  geographi- 
cal position,  their  occupancy  and  permanent  settlement  would  seem  a  measure 
of  some  national  importance. 
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